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WO things needful in a Suit 

Lining are seldom there together 

—rebusiness and supple- 
ness. Either of them alone is useless. 
In the range of “ COURTINE” 
LININGS - woven by Courtaulds — 
you will find perfect strength and the 
utmost flexibility. So good in dye, 
material, weave, and finish that they 
carry the guarantee of excellent wear 
of the Manufacturers. There are 
numerous colours in every quality, 
all obtainable from your Tailor. 







Ask your Tailor to use only 


oe, 99 







If any difficulty in obtain- 
ing “C xg 
LININGS, write to the 
Manufacturers, Courtaulds, 
Lid., 16, St. Martin's - le - 
Grand, London, E.C.1. 


The name is on 
the selvedge. 
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London Amusements. 





MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


DRURY LANE. Mat., Sat., 2.30. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
CAIETY. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. “LOVE LIES.” 

CLOBE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. “ CANARIES SOMETIMES SINC.” 
HIPPODROME. Wec., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. “MR. CINDERS.” 

HIS MAJESTY'S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. BITTER SWEET. 


“ ROSE MARIE.” 
“JEW SUSS.” 


LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. “THE OLD LADY SHOWS HER 
MEDALS” & “A NICHT WI’ BURNS,” 


PRINCE OF WALES. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY’S END. 
QUEEN'S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. THE APPLE CART. 
VAUDEVILLE. Mon., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. “ THE ROOF.” 
WYNDHAM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30 prompt. “THE CALENDAR.” 





THEATRES. 


THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. (Temple Bar 6404.) 
NIGHTLY, 8.15. MATS., WED. & FRI., 2.30. 
“A CUP OF KINDNESS.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





VAUDEVILLE, (Tem. Bar 4871.) EVGS., 8.30. Mon., Thur. & Sats., 2.3, 
“ THE ROOF,”’ by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


“FINE ACTING BY STRONG CAST.”—Daily Telegraph. 





APOLLO. = (Gerr. 6970.) = EVGS., 8.15. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30 
LAST WEEK of CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S Production 
“THE SILVER TASSIE.” 
By SEAN O'CASEY. 


WYNDHAM'S. OWEN NARES tn “-THE CALENDAR.” 


By EDGAR WALLACE. EVENINGS, 8.30 prompt. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30, 
XMAS MATINEES, December 2, 27, and 2. 








DRURY LANE. (Tem, Bar 7171.) EVENINGS, 8.15. Mat., Sat., 2.30. 
“ROSE MARIE.”’ THE GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS. 
EDITH DAY, CENE CERRARD. 


last Performance, To-morrow, December 7th. 





DUKE OF YORK’'S. EVENINGS, 8.50. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
MATHESON LANG in “JEW SJUSS.” 
XMAS MATS., Dec, 26, 27, 28, 30, Jan. 1, 2, and 4. 


VARIETIES. 


COLISEUM.Charing Cross. (Tem. Bar 3161.) Three Times Daily, 2.15, 5.15, 8.15. 
GRAND INTERNATIONAL 
VARIETY PROGRAMME 

SIR OSWALD STOLL. 





Managing Director: 








GAIETY. (Tem. Bar 6991.) EVENINGS, 8.15. Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.4. 


*“* LOVE LIES.’’ A New Musical Play. 


LADDIE CLIFF. STANLEY LUPINO. 
Madge Elliott. Cyril Ritchard. Connie Emerald. 





GLOBE. (Gerr. 8724.) EVGS., 8.30. WED. & SAT., 2.30. 


“CANARIES SOMETIMES SING.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
RONALD SQUIRE. YVONNE ARNAUD. 





HIPPODROME, Lenden. All Seats Bookable. Ger. 0650. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 


‘MR. CINDERS.’”’ A New Musical Comedy. 
BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES. 





HIS MAJESTY’S. NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
CHARLES BS. COCHRAN’S PRODUCTION 
“BITTER SWEET.” 
Book, Lyrics and Music by NOEL COWARD. 





KINGSWAY. (Holborn 4032.) 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30, 
“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 
FRANK CELLIER. ANGELA BADDELEY. 





(Riverside 3012.) EVENINGS, 8.40. 
THE ARDROSSAN PLAYERS in 


LYRIC Hammersmith. 
MATS., WED., SAT., 2.5. 


“THE OLD LADY SHOWS HER MEDALS” & “A NICHT WI’ BURNS.” 





PRINCE OF WALES. EVGS.,8.30. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. Gerr. 7482. 


“ JOURNEY’S END.” 
“THE BEST PLAY IN LONDON.”—Sunday Dispatch. 





QUEEN’S (Ger. 9437.) NIGHTLY, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 


THE APPLE CART, by BERNARD SHAW. 
EDITH EVANS. CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 








$T. MARTIN’S. (Tem. Bar 1444) EVGS.,at8.15. TUES., FRI., SAT., 2.30. 
“SORRY YOU'VE BEEN TROUBLED!” 
By WALTER HACKETT. 
HUCH WAKEFIELD. MARION LORNE. 


PICTURE THEATRES. 


EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Con., Noon—Midnight. Suns., 6.0—11 p.m. 
“WISE GIRLS.” 
(All-Talking.) With NORMA LEE, MARION SCHILLING, J. C. and ELLIOTT 





NUGENT, ROLAND YOUNG. 





LONDON PAVILION. DCAILY, 2.3, 6 & 8.30. SUNDAYS, 6 & 8H 


MARY PICKFORD and DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
in “THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 
A United Artistes ALL-TALKING PICTURE. 





REGAL, Marble Arch. (Paddington 9911.) 
Hear BILLIE DOVE with HOLMES HERBERT in 
“HER PRIVATE LIFE.” 
And ANNA MAY WONG in 
“THE PAVEMENT BUTTERFLY.” 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 


Week of December 9th. DAILY from 12.30. (Sunday from 6 p.m.) 


The Sensational Talkie of New York’s Chinatown, “ CHINATOWN NIGHTS,” 

with WALLACE BEERY, FLORENCE VIDOR and WARNER OLAND; 

Premier London Presentation of the British Sea Epic ‘‘ DRIFTERS” 

(Silent), EXCLUSIVE TO THIS THEATRE. BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWS 
and “ Talkie” Shorts. 








NEXT WEEK'S DIARY. 


MONDAY. Coliseum. Sunny Jarman, Renee Kelly, G. H. Elliott, 
Garston and Andree. 
Alhambra. Hetty King, Billy Bennett, Leonard Henry, 
Sam Barton. 
Palladium. Tallulah Bankhead, Charles Higgins, 
Teddie Brown, Ernie Mayne. 
TUESDAY. Duchess. ‘‘ Typhoon.’’ 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
gon HOOVER’S Message to Congress, on 


the opening of its new session, was notable for the 

frank admission that the actual expenditure of the 
United States on the fighting services is ‘* in excess of 
those of the most highly militarized nations in the 
world.”” He pointed out, quite fairly, that this was 
due, in part, to higher pay and subsistence costs, and 
he held out no hope of any reduction in expenditure, 
except through the limitation of naval armaments by 
the Five-Power Conference. In default of agreement at 
that Conference, he foreshadowed an expenditure of 
£240,000,000 during the next six years on construction 
alone. The chief item, presumably, would be the re- 
placement of capital ships under the Schedule to the 
Washington Treaty. We may assume, therefore, that 
the United States delegates will throw their whole 
weight on the side of cutting down (by reduction in the 
size and/or number of units) and postponing (by in- 
creasing the minimum life of the ships) the replacement 
programme contemplated by the Treaty. On this par- 
ticular point an agreement between the United States, 
the British Empire, and Japan, should be able to secure 
substantial relief, even if the Conference were unable 


to reach an all-round agreement on limitation. 
* * * 


The constitution of the British delegation to the 
Five-Power Conference has now been announced. It 
will comprise the Prime Minister himself, the Foreign 
Secretary, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the 
Secretary of State for India. The Government of India 


and the Dominion Governments have been invited to 
nominate delegates, but have not yet done so. The 
naval advisers to the delegation have yet to be 
appointed, but will definitely include the First Sea Lord 
and the Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff. Meanwhile, 
the informal conversations between the Powers are 
going forward. Baron Matsudaira, the Japanese Am- 
bassador in London, has been in touch both with Mr. 
MacDonald and General Dawes, and the Franco- 
Italian conversations are said to be proceeding amic- 
ably, though Italy’s demand for parity with France is 
proving a serious stumbling-block, and French opinion 
has been alarmed and excited by a suspicion that Italy 
is weakening in her opposition to the abolition of sub- 


marines. 
* * . a 


The Government’s policy in regard to the London 
traffic problem, as announced on Monday by Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, is extremely interesting. Early in 
the present Parliament, it will be remembered, the 
Government destroyed the Bills left over from the 
previous Parliament which sought to unify the London 
transport services by handing them over, in effect, to 
Lord Ashfield’s combine, subject to various stipula- 
tions. Mr. Morrison now announces that the Govern- 
ment have come to the conclusion that unification is 
essential, but that it must be applied on the basis of 
the principle of public ownership. At the same time, 
the Government intend ‘‘ to assert and effectively to 
provide for the principle of commercial management of 
a self-supporting, consolidated transport system, thus 
ensuring the advantages of vigorous business ente”- 
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prise.”’ Moreover, *‘ no form of liability ” is to be 
‘** entailed upon public funds or public credit.”’ It is 
a fair inference from all this that the Government have 
in mind a scheme based on the conception of the 
** Public Concern *’ as developed in the Liberal Yellow 
Book. It is both significant and satisfactory that the 
Government should contemplate adopting this plan in 
their first attempt to apply the principle of public 
ownership. The emphasis in Mr. Morrison’s statement 
on the principle of ‘* commercial management ”’ is 
especially noteworthy. 


* * * 


If this principle is really ‘** asserted and effectively 
provided for,’’ there ceases, of course, to be any very 
fundamental difference between the solution of public 
ownership and that of a company with its profits 
limited. But for that very reason the Government’s 
plan will encounter much of the opposition which was 
brought against the earlier scheme. It is, of course, 
of the essence of the whole idea of unification that the 
tramways of the L.C.C. and other local authorities 
are to be brought into a common system along with 
the *buses and the tubes. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Mr. Percy Harris, that trusty watch-dog of 
municipal rights, should ask immediately whether the 
Government’s scheme does not mean that ** it is pro- 
posed to set up a new form of traffic trust, in which the 
municipal tramways will be handed over to that trust, 
away from municipal control.’’ Mr. Morrison refused 
to commit himself to this interpretation, doubtless be- 
cause he demurred to the use of the word ** trust ”’; 
but there can be no doubt that such a scheme as he 
outlined will eliminate the element of direct control by 
elected representatives over the transport services. 
This seems to us, however, a sound principle; and we 
are not without hopes that, along the lines of the Public 
Concern with ** commercial management,”’ the issue of 
public versus private ownership may be deprived of 
its fundamentally controversial character, so that it 
will at length be possible to settle each particular case 
upon its merits. 

* * # 


On Saturday, November 80th, the German Reichs- 
tag threw out, by a very big majority, the Nationalist 
Bill for rejection of the Young Plan. The debate took 
place whilst half Germany was preparing public 
rejoicings over the French evacuation of the Second 
Zone. It is difficult to excite enthusiasm for a Bill 
condemning a Government’s foreign policy when the 
nation is about to celebrate its achievements; and a 
number of moderate Nationalists, under Herr Schiele, 
intimated their disagreement with a party programme 
which put a barrier between them and the prevailing 
sentiments of the nation. This was a serious check to 
Herr Hugenberg, who, up to then, had used the Bill 
as a sort of general tonic and unifying influence for 
his party. The quarrel was settled at a special meet- 
ing of the National Executive on Tuesday, December 


3rd, but discipline was not restored till six Parliamen-’ 


tary deputies had formally seceded from the party. 
The Referendum on the Bill, which now becomes 
necessary, will be held on December 22nd; but the 
Nationalist Party will not go to the polls with the 
united front which Herr Hugenberg maintained during 
the first stages of the campaign. 


* * x 


The war guilt controversy which, even now, is con- 
ducted with such prejudice and fury, continues to 
stimulate the production of documents which scientific 
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historians will consult for generations to come. The 
German Government have refuted “‘ the war guilt lie» 
in well over forty closely printed volumes, which ap 
industrious scholar might digest by ten years’ hard 
study. The Austrian Government, which first set this 
torrent of historical materials in motion, has now pub- 
lished eight volumes of great importance, in which alj 
the documents relating to the annexations of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina are published. It is, of course, quite im. 
possible to say what inferences all these materials sup- 
port; a new generation of scholars will have to decide 
what faults European diplomats committed, and for 
what blunders the diplomatic system of Europe was 
responsible in its collective or collegiate capacity. For 
the moment, the mass of historical materials seems only 
to assist those who keep up a controversy which cop- 
sists mainly of provocative assertions and flat contra- 
dictions. The voices of those scholars who have made 
a conscientious endeavour to master the facts and their 
inferences, are still crying in the wilderness. 


* * * 


A curious and disquieting situation has arisen from 
a speech made in the Free State Senate by Mr. Blythe, 
the Minister of Finance. Mr. Blythe declared that, if 
the Privy Council should reverse, on appeal, any judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court, the Government would 
take whatever steps were necessary to render the appeal 
inoperative. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, when ques- 
tioned in the House of Commons, replied that he had 
no official knowledge of the Free State Government’s 
intentions, and could not, therefore, discuss them. 
Lord Parmoor, in the Lords, laid stress on the fact 
that no definite cause for action had arisen, and that 
the whole question of Privy Council Appeals would 
probably be discussed at the next Imperial Conference. 
This brought up Lord Reading to point out that the 
right of appeal, in the Free State, was a definite treaty 
obligation, ** not only binding in law but binding in 
honour,”’ and that to destroy this right, by legislation 
or otherwise, was ** not only a breach of the Treaty but 
a breach of honour.’’ Lord Passfield thereupon 
observed that he was in agreement with Lord Reading, 
and that if any actual breach of the Treaty occurred, 
‘** his Majesty’s Government would have to take the 
appropriate action,’? whereupon Lord Danesfort, who 
had initiated the discussion, withdrew his motion for 


papers. 
* x * 


As the result of successes gained by Soviet troops. 
in Manchuria, and the inability of the Chinese authori- 
ties to support the continued expense of maintaining 
armies on a war footing, the Nanking and Mukden 
Governments have entered into direct negotiations with 
Moscow, and appear to have accepted, in principle, the 
preliminary conditions laid down by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. While these negotiations were actually in pro- 
gress, the American, French, and British Governments 
presented Notes to both parties, again drawing their 
attention to their obligations under the Kellogg Pact, 
and the Italian Government has now decided to take 
similar action. The United States Note was, of course, 
presented through an intermediary, the French Ambas- 
sador in Moscow. The Japanese Government declined 
to co-operate, on the ground that any outside inter- 
vention might prove an obstacle to the direct negotia- 
tions which were going forward. In reply to the 
American Note, the Soviet Government have stated 
their opinion that the action of the United States must 
be regarded as ** unjustifiable pressure on the negotia- 
tions already in progress, and have expressed their 
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«“ amazement that the United States, which, by its own 
desire, has no official relations with the Russian Govern- 
ment, should deem it possible to offer advice and 


counsel.” 
* * * 

If the Chinese capitulation is as complete as some 
reports would indicate, the Soviet Government has 
come very near enforcing its ‘* national policy ’’ by 
the instrument of war, and unfriendly critics of the 
Kellogg Pact have not been slow to point the moral. 
The real lesson of the incident is rather different. There 
can be little doubt that the protests of the Pact signa- 
tories would have been far more prompt, and far more 
effective, but for two special obstacles to united action. 
The first of these was the Japanese dislike of any inter- 
national intervention in Manchuria. The second, and 
more serious, was the fact that the United States was 
not in diplomatic relations with one of its most im- 
portant co-signatories of the Peace Pact, and that diplo- 
matic relations between Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia were only resumed at a very late stage in the 
development of the dispute. Subsidiary obstacles to 
successful intervention were the fact that Russia is not 
a member of the League of Nations, and, apparently, a 
certain jealousy on the part of the United States, with 
regard to a possible intervention by the League. The 
moral seems to be the necessity of some machinery, 
however informal, for co-operation between the League 
and the United States, and, above all, the absurdity of 
refusing to enter into official relations with a State 
with whom practical relations are inevitable. 


* * * 


The Chinese Government has decided on a very 
serious step. All the treaties giving extra-territorial 
rights to foreigners are to be denounced unilaterally 
on January Ist. If this denunciation is followed by the 
administrative acts necessary for bringing all Euro- 
peans, Americans, and Japanese in China within the 
jurisdiction of Chinese Courts, it is useless to disguise 
what the result may be. Foreign residents will be 
exposed to extortion and tyranny of the worst kind, 
and possibly even to judicial torture in the more in- 
accessible provinces. It is useless to point to the re- 
forms effected in the Chinese codes: the new codes are 
inoperative and unenforceable throughout a great part 
of the country. All the Powers have now pledged them- 
selves to co-operate with China in the gradual removal 
of extra-territorial jurisdiction, and the delay in pro- 
ceeding with the negotiations is largely due to the fact 
that the internal dissensions of the Chinese Nationalists 
have prevented them from establishing an effective 
system of government even in provinces which they 
nominally control. It is likely enough that the denun- 
ciation of the treaties will remain an empty gesture; 
but it will not increase foreign respect for the Nanking 


Government. 
% * * 


The new Australian Tariff should afford Lord 
Beaverbrook and other advocates of “‘ Free Trade 
within the Empire ’’ something to think about. In 
answer to the storm of protests from British manu- 
facturers and Australian importers, the Commonwealth 
Government are busily calling attention to the com- 
modities to which the tariff does not apply. The fact 
remains that the new tariff embodies the Australian 
conviction—to use the words of the Trimes—“ that it 
1s sound policy to discourage the importation from 
overseas of anything that can be manufactured, how- 
ever uneconomically, within the Commonwealth.” As 
Mr. Fenton, the Minister for Customs, put it when told 
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that Empire trade would suffer a serious setback, “ If 
British manufacturers want Australian trade, let them 
establish themselves here.”” If Australian wheat- 
growers want British trade, that is no doubt another 
matter. Mr. Fenton’s attitude will certainly not en- 
courage the British Government to pay attention to 
those critics who are denouncing the new trade agree- 
ment with Argentina, on the ground that it will prevent 
us from taxing Argentine foodstuffs in the interests of 
Dominion farmers. The Australian Government’s 
action is the more significant as it follows so closely 
the warning of Mr. Bruce’s Economic Cemmittee on 
the damage done to the Australian export trades and 
the general economic life of the country by extravagant 


protection. 
* * * 


The Central Midwives Board has published a 
memorandum criticizing the report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the Training and Employ- 
ment of Midwives recently submitted to the Minister 
of Health. The memorandum is not written without 
bitterness, and is somewhat narrow in its outlook. Its 
criticism is directed against certain proposals of the 
Departmental Committee which were made on 
the recommendation of the London County Council, 
the largest Local Supervising Authority for mid- 
wives in the country. These proposals aim at cur- 
tailing to a certain extent the present powers of the 
Central Midwives Board, a body established by 
statutory authority in 1902, and deserving great credit 
for the work it has done to establish public confidence 
in a profession which before 1902 could scarcely be 
described as a profession at all. At present the super- 
vision of midwives is carried out jointly by the Ministry 
of Health and the Central Midwives Board, and the 
Departmental Committee suggests that the inspector- 
ship should in future rest with the Ministry of Health 
alone. It is also suggested that a closer system of pro- 
fessional etiquette might be established among mid- 
wives by substituting for the present Rules of the 
Central Midwives Board notices of warning, which if 
unheeded by midwives would expose them to more 
serious charges of negligence, malpractice, and miscon- 
duct than are now meted out to them under the discip- . 
linary action of the Central Midwives Board. These 
changes do not commend themselves to the Central 
Midwives Board, but action of this kind is probably 
long overdue. 

* * * 


The decision of the district auditor that the Sun- 
derland Rural District Council have exceeded their 
legal powers in letting houses at less than the economic 
rents involves a principle of real importance. If the 
auditor’s view of the law be correct, we can look for- 
ward to an intensification of overcrowding, for the one 
fact about the housing problem which is established 
beyond dispute is that the families who most need new 
homes cannot possibly hope to pay the economic rent 
for them. Until the gap between the economic rent 
and the rent which the labourer with a family can pay 
is bridged by some scientific adjustment of the State 
subsidy, such as Mr. E. D. Simon has suggested, the 
chief hope for working-class housing lies in generous 
action on the part of local authorities who are prepared 
to subsidize either the rents or the rates of their poorer 
tenants. The Sunderland auditor states, “‘ the main 
fact in the minds of the Council has been the effect of 
the miners’ wages on the ability of tenants to pay the 
rent. The Council have acted honestly and sincerely, 


. . . but rents cannot be governed by sentiment.” 
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MR. HOOVER AND 
MR. THOMAS 


OES there face the United States, as the sequel to 
D i Wall Street collapse, a prolonged spell of 

severe trade depression; or will she quickly 
resume her triumphant course of industrial expansion 
after a transient, partial, and altogether minor set- 
back? Not for a long time has so interesting and im- 
portant a speculation presented itself within the range 
of applied economics. It is important practically be- 
cause depression in the United States is bound to 
react on trade elsewhere. It is important intellectually 
because of its bearing on some of our fundamental 
economic controversies. It is, indeed, hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the course of trade activity 
in the United States during the next twelve months will 
supply an excellent control experiment, testing the 
truth of the economic theories, old and new, orthodox 
and heretical, which have been the subject of especially 
keen dispute in this country in recent years. 

For the past eight years America has enjoyed a con- 
dition of continuous industrial expansion, unbroken by 
any severe set-back. This is a phenomenon to which 
it is difficult to find a parallel in the annals of modern 
industrial civilization. It cannot be fully explained by 
enumerating the various factors which have helped the 
United States to achieve industrial pre-eminence, her 
immense natural resources, her large home market, 
her attention to scientific training and research, the 
enterprise of her manufacturers, the alertness and 
adaptability of her working people, or even the finan- 
cial and industrial advantages which have accrued to 
her as the result of her partial detachment from the 
war. Such causes might suffice to explain the extent 
of the economic progress which America has made; but 
but they do not explain its continuous and unbroken 
character. Other peoples at other times, we ourselves, 
for example, in the Victorian era, have enjoyed pro- 
gress almost as rapid as that of the United States since 
the war; but nothing like as steady. In previous times 
the forward march of an expanding industrial people 
has been attended by severe and frequent fluctuations, 
the ups and downs, the booms and slumps, which make 
up the phenomenon of the ‘* trade cycle.’ The most 
significant feature of post-war American ‘* prosperity ”’ 
is her apparent success, up to the present, in banishing 
the trade cycle from her national life. And, of course, 
to this freedom from real set-backs, must be attributed 
an important part of the extent of the progress made. 

This remarkable phenomenon is certainly attribut- 
able in part to the new monetary arrangements which 
America now enjoys—under the Federal Reserve system 





of central banks. Fortunate in the possession of large 


surplus stocks of gold, so that they can disregard 
within wide limits those movements of gold in and out, 
which are necessarily the main preoccupation of the 
Bank of England, the Federal Reserve authorities have 
regulated money rates and the volume of credit with 
a view to the requirements of the internal situation, 
and particularly to the stability of trade. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that this factor accounts 
largely for the steadiness of American progress in 
recent years. Does it account wholly for it? This is 
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one of the questions which the events of the next year 
or so will put to a practical test. 

At present, it is still an open question whether the 
best regulated credit system could have succeeded jp 
maintaining unbroken industrial expansion for so long, 
had it not been for the assistance rendered by the pro. 
longed Stock Exchange boom. It is true, of course, 
that the inflation of stock values did nothing to make 
the American people richer; but it made them fee] 
richer, and it may therefore have served to maintain 
the volume of consumption at a higher level than would 
otherwise have been possible. Individual A, who 
realized a large profit by buying certain shares at a low 
figure and selling them at a high one, would tend to 
regard this profit as part of his spendable income and 
spend it accordingly. Individual B, who bought the 
shares at the high level, perhaps selling out bonds for 
the purpose, would not regard his capital as being 
diminished by the transaction. In this way, the 
Americans, as a people, may have been deceived by the 
Wall Street boom into spending much more and saving 
much less of their incomes than they would have done 
with their eyes open. 

Now, of course, this can only have helped to main- 
tain American industrial activity, in so far as it is 
true that trade would be more active and employment 
better if people were to spend more and save less. And 
equally it is only upon this assumption that there is 
any reason to expect that American trade in general 
will be prejudiced by the recent Stock Exchange col- 
lapse. Those, therefore, who attach great importance 
to the part played by the stock markets in the 
American trade activity of recent years, and who now 
predict a period of severe depression, ought to realize 
that their reasoning involves adherence, in some degree 
at least, to Mr. J. A. Hobson’s theory of “ over- 
saving.”” We emphasize this because there is no sub- 
ject on which confused thinking is more rampant. The 
average man will assert, as though it were an obvious 
truism, that some circumstance or other which is likely 
to lead people to spend less (and consequently to save 
more) must be injurious to trade; and, almost in the 
same breath, and with an equal sense of indisputable 
verity, he will urge the need for increased saving if our 
trade is to recover its pre-war buoyancy. 

What, then, is the truth about the matter? We 
are not disposed, for our part, to concede any general 
or absolute truth to the ‘** over-saving ’’ theory; but 
we think it not at all unlikely that it has a practical 
validity, relative to the rather peculiar world economic 
situation of the present day. Broadly speaking, it 
makes no immediate difference to the level of trade 
activity or employment, whether the volume of savings 
is low or high, provided that the volume of real invest- 
ment keeps pace with it. The sinking of money 12 
industrial plant causes just as big an immediate demand 
for labour as the spending of it on consumable com- 
modities. But the saving of money by an individual 
is not the same thing as its investment in real capital 
goods; they do not necessarily correspond closely to 
one another; and when they diverge, we get trouble, 
unemployment, and trade stagnation when real invest- 
ment lags behind savings, an inflationary tendency 
when it runs ahead of them. Now we do not believe 
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that there is any normal or general tendency for invest- 
ment to lag behind savings; for, when this happens, 
this rate of interest must be tending to fall, and it is 
not true that the rate of interest normally moves down- 
wards. But there are prolonged periods when it does; 
and it seems to us highly likely that we have now 
entered upon one of them. This, indeed, is the general 
expectation and the general hope, certainly of Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer. The long-period rate of 
interest stands at a high level, by all pre-war standards 
an abnormally high level. It may well be that a strong 
downward movement would have set in some years ago 
had it not been for the Wall Street boom, and that this 
movement will now make itself felt. 

But let us not deceive ourselves as to the signifi- 
cance of this movement if it should occur. It will 
signify that the outlets in real investment, which are 
available at the present rate of interest, are insufficient 
to carry off the supply of savings, except when people 
are tricked by the inflation of stock values into saving 
less than they intend. This will carry with it, until 
the transition to a lower rate of interest is complete, a 
tendency towards industrial depression, which it may 
prove beyond the power of the Federal Reserve Banks 
to counteract. 

There remains, however, another possible means 
of helping to counteract it: the deliberate stimulation 
of real investment by an organized national campaign. 
And here we come to what is surely, in the light of 
our British experience, a remarkable phenomenon. 
Faced with the threat of industrial depression which 
the present situation entails, Mr. Hoover has been 
holding conferences at the White House with the lead- 
ing men in American industry, with the heads of the 
railroads and of public utility concerns, with State 
and municipal authorities, and with the Federal 
Reserve Banks, with the object of ensuring that every 
available form of constructional work shall be pressed 
forward as rapidly as possible. It is too soon, of 
course, to say what degree of success will attend Mr. 
Hoover’s efforts. But, at any rate, these efforts are 
taken very seriously, not only in America, but in the 
comments which appear in the British Press. We all 
find it quite easy to believe that Mr. Hoover’s appeals 
and exhortations will make a big difference to the 
American economic situation; and yet, in our own 
case, we have almost abandoned the hope that Mr. 
Thomas, who has an essentially similar task, and is 
not confined to appeals and exhortations, will make any 
difference worth considering. 

What is the explanation of this contrast? It is 
clear that in one most important respect Mr. Hoover 
has a great advantage over Mr. Thomas. America has 
had eight years of prosperity, instead of depression. 
In many industries, notably the railroads, there are 
large arrears of profitable construction work which can 
readily be undertaken now. Such possibilities have 
been largely exhausted in this country. But this con- 
sideration, although important, does not seem to us 
to account completely for the difference between the 
apparent effectivenesss of Mr. Hoover’s efforts and the 
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apparent ineffectiveness of Mr. Thomas’s. The reports 
of the White House conferences suggest that the 
American advantage lies not merely in superior tech- 
nical opportunities, but in a difference of psychology. 
Mr. Hoover appeals to the leaders of American 
economic life to join in a great co-operative campaign 
to maintain the national productivity in the common 
interests of all sections of the community. The appeal 
—and the response to it—are equally single-minded. 
The question is not complicated, as it wquld be in this 
country, by sectional jealousies and suspicions arising 
from a fundamental challenge to the existing distribu- 
tion of wealth. 


SUGAR AND FISH 


N the fen country there are many deep drains that flow 

almost imperceptibly into rivers hardly less calm and 

sluggish. The high-brows of the Test, the Itchen, and 
the Kennett, the plutocrats of the salmon rivers know little 
or nothing of the Ouse, the Nene, the Welland, the 
Witham, the Lark, and the Gipping, and only the 
presence on its banks of a famous university has redeemed 
from obscurity the narrow, gentle Cam. But to the 
labourers and artisans of Sheffield, Leeds, Lincoln, and 
Grimsby, no less than to those who live beside their banks, 
these waters have long been famous as an anglers’ para- 
dise. For here in drain and river abound the many tribes 
of fish insolently named “ coarse fish ”? by the favoured 
few whose sport it is to pursue, with lures of infinite 
variety and tackle of fantastic price, salmon and trout, 
which are dignified in sporting parlance by the title of 
** game fish.” 

The Legislature, ever perverse, has named all fish 
other than sea fish, trout, and salmon, ‘‘ freshwater fish,”’ 
as though trout and salmon were not to be found in fresh 
waters. There is one exception, the eel, which, though, 
zoologically speaking, a fish, is, in the eyes of the law, 
nothing but an eel. The eel is an outlaw; and that is all 
the more curious when one reflects that we pay as much 
as half-a-crown a pound retail for eels imported from 
abroad while we neglect in our own rivers the finest natural 
supply of eels in the world. But this is only by the way. 
In the fen waters salmon and trout are so scarce that they 
hardly come into the reckoning, and so it may be said, 
broadly speaking, that the fishing season of these waters 
begins when that of the trout and salmon rivers ends. For 
coarse fish spawn in the spring and early summer, and 
game fish in late autumn and winter, and the close season 
for the protection of each is fixed to include the spawning 
time. Certainly there is an overlap of open seasons in the 
late summer, but coarse fish improve as winter advances; 
so that when the sporting, or, if you please, predatory 
instincts of the well-to-do turn from the rod to horse or 
gun, their no less sporting brethren in shop, farm, or 
factory betake themselves to the waters in which pike and 
perch, tench and barbel, dace, roach, and the rest await 
them in prime condition. 

The excellence of the fisheries of the fens has not been 
due solely to natural causes. Some of them have been 
zealously cared for by clubs of working men who have 
rented the waters and have spent annually a part of their 
savings on stocking, on the wages of watchers or keepers, 
and on all that is implied by the word “‘ conservation ”” as 
applied to fisheries. For many years the coarse fish anglers 
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enjoyed their sport undisturbed. They had come to regard 
the fen waters as their very own, and they had no presage 
of disaster when a paternal Government, bent on relieving 
agricultural depression, decided to subsidize factories for the 
production of sugar from beets. ‘* Live and let live ’’ was 
ever the angler’s motto, and these men were true to type. 
After all, their waters flowed through agricultural land, 
and they had a fellow feeling with the farmer and the farm 
hand. Subsidies came from the illimitable purse of the 
taxpayer; they did not pay income tax, and, if they ever 
reflected that their consumption of beer and tobacco was 
contributing in some degree to the revival of agriculture, 
no doubt they found in the reflection a further excuse, if 
any were needed, for innocent indulgence. 

But there were consequences that neither they nor 
anyone else had foreseen. The factories produced sugar, 
they provided an outlet for labour and profit for the 
farmer; but from the same source came _ sulphuretted 
hydrogen and many other abominations. No less sud- 
denly destructive than a voleano on land was a beet-sugar 
factory on the water. Nearly a score of factories sprang up 
in succession, and nearly a half of them settled like a pes- 
tilence on the fen country. The result would have been 
heart-breaking at any time of the year, but was the more 
dramatically tragic because the height of the coarse-fishing 
season coincided with the period of what is called the beet 
sugar ‘** campaign.”’ It proved to be a campaign of 
massacre. 

In one of the smaller rivers, over a distance of no less 
than six miles, every living creature was destroyed in a 
day, and, with them, the recreation of a flourishing club 
of anglers. Every river with a beet sugar factory on its 
banks suffered more or less according to the volume of 
water available for the dilution of the poisonous 
effluents. The Government was in a quandary. In a 
sense it stood in loco parentis to the factories; but it had 
not retained the power of the rod. It could not destroy 
the factories if it would, nor could it compel their owners 
to mend their ways. It did its best: it set up a Water 
Pollution Research Board to devise, if possible, means of 
dealing with these among other effluents so as to prevent 
damage not only to fisheries, but to people and to cattle. 
It induced the beet sugar companies to set up their own 
committee of investigation and to subscribe to the cost 
of the investigations of the Research Board. Let full 
credit be given to the companies for what they have done, 
and to their committee for its work—but how often has a 
committee provided the cloak for inaction ! 

The situation was a curious one: river pollution is 
doubly illegal, for it is forbidden by the River Pollution 
Prevention Acts and by the Salmon and Freshwater 
Fisheries Act. But there was a widespread feeling that, in 
this instance, both the polluters and those who suffered 
under them were the victims of circumstance. No one 
wished to crush or seriously hinder a new industry: un- 
employment was rampant; agriculture was depressed; and 
the keenest advocates of the protection of rivers from pol- 
lution hesitated to invoke the aid of the law. The declared 
policy of the River Poliution Committee of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries was persuasion rather than liti- 
gation. The anglers knew by experience how easy it was 
to create prejudice against their cause by contemptuous 
references to ‘* a few fish ’’—a hundred thousand or a mil- 
lion were always “‘ a few ’—on whose behalf the great 
productive industries of the country were to be brought to 
a standstill. There was a fairly general consensus of opinion 
that the manufacturers must be given time to find a 
remedy. 

But two years ago an event happened which put a 
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different complexion upon the case. A beet-sugar factory 
outside the fen country fouled the water supply of a town, 
It also destroyed certain fisheries; but only the anglers 
minded that. A damaged water supply was too serious g 
matter to be overlooked, and action was taken under the 
River Pollution Prevention Acts. By the time the case 
came into Court the campaign was at an end; but the Court 
made an order prohibiting further pollution of the river, g 
remedy was promptly found, and, as subsequent events 
have proved, the factory was neither put out of action nor 
ruined. 

So, after all, there was a remedy. For a whole cam- 
paign and the best part of another the factory in question 
has manufactured sugar without giving cause for any com- 
plaint. And the remedy proved to be very simple. Both 
the great volume of water used for washing the beets before 
treatment in the factory and the lesser volume used in the 
process of extracting the sugar were retained on the factory 
premises, circulated, and used over and over again for the 
same purposes; there was no discharge into the river at 
all. Even then the advocates of persuasion rather than 
litigation did not jump hastily to conclusions. The ques- 
tion of the disposal of wash water was clearly settled— 
what one factory could do could be done, and presumably 
would be done, by the rest. But the process of extraction 
is not the same in every factory : process water, though less 
in volume is, gallon for gallon, more deadly in effect : and 
it was not certain, though probable, that, in every process, 
the water could be used again. It was known, however, 
that the Water Pollution Research Board was testing out, 
with increasingly good prospects of success, a method 
of dealing with process water by biological filtration, so as 
to make it practically imnocuous. Patience was still 
enjoined and, between dull despair on the rivers already 
ruined and fearful hope on others where the damage done 
had not as yet been of startling magnitude, there was a 
general disposition to leave the factories in peace. 

And, in this atmosphere of tolerance the campaign of 
1929 opened with a swift succession of tragedies. Myriads, 
probably millions, of fish of all sorts died suddenly. In 
one case there was wholesale destruction over something 
like thirty miles of river, and the mischief penetrated even 
to the salt water of the estuary, where smelts and flounders 
were killed. The results of many years of patient conserva- 
tion were swept away in the course of a few days, and the 
anglers’ paradise became the anglers’ purgatory. 

Some attempt has been made to lay the blame for this 
catastrophe on the phenomenal drought of the spring and 
summer and the heavy floods which have succeeded it. But 
neither circumstance was peculiar to the fen country, nor 
is this the first occasion, there or elsewhere, on which a 
phenomenal drought has been succeeded by phenomenal 
floods. The anglers and those who represent them have 
no doubt as to the true cause of the mischief, which 
they attribute without hesitation to beet-sugar fac- 


tories. Their patience has vanished as abruptly as their 


hopes of sport. They can point to one instance at least 
where litigation has been followed by results which neither 
drought nor flood has so far discounted. They do not desire 
litigation: they can ill afford it. But they are deter- 
mined that, so far as in them lies, this thing shall not 
happen again. If the aid of the law is invoked, and the 
owners of this or that factory are found guilty, they will 
be entitled, in case of a further offence, to neither pity 
nor consideration, for no one knows better than they that 
pollution of a river is no longer either a necessary or a0 
excusable incident of the production of sugar. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


HE Expiring Laws Continuance Bill is a fine oppor- 

tunity for the obstructionist. It consists of a lengthy 

schedule of miscellaneous Acts which will expire if 
not expressly renewed. Sportsmen are practically invited 
to * roll, bowl, or pitch ” in the hope of bringing down a 
variety of objects, ranging from a County Court to a 
Conger Eel. Tory members kept this game going until 
12.80 with unabated zest, and would probably have wel- 
comed a Continuing Laws Expirance Bill. Sir Basil Peto 
told a fishing story that would have made Jonah gape as 
widely as his whale, and Captain Crookshank executed a 
score of skilful variations on the slenderest of themes. But, 
after all, obstruction is a minor art of opposition, and a 
party that concentrates on that stands self-convicted of 
frivolity when subsequently it brings less than half its 
strength into the Division Lobby on a real issue where the 
course of legislation might have been substantially altered. 

* * * 

On Wednesday, the Socialist back-benchers had two 
resolutions down for discussion. The first dealt with the 
evil effects of over-capitalization, and produced a nebulous 
debate. Until Mr. Runciman spoke, no clear idea emerged 
as to the definition of over-capitalization, the extent of its 
influence, or the identification of its victims. The second 
resolution dealt with the Cotton Industry, and demanded 
*‘ public control ”? in indefinite terms designed to put the 
Liberal Party in a difficulty. For Liberalism, though it 
rejects nationalization, is equally opposed to the Tory 
doctrine that ‘‘ this is the best of all possible worlds and 
everything in it is a necessary evil.”? Once again Tory 
absenteeism permitted a Socialist resolution to be carried 


without amendment. 
* a 


Late at night Mr. Percy Harris made a gallant effort 
to remove scientific glassware from the operation of the 
Merchandise Marks Act. He presented an overwhelming 
case, but Mr. Lawson sheltered himself behind a Committee 
whose findings the Act has expressly given him power to 
review. Socialists and Tories marched blithely together 
into the lobby against us; and, in the result, glassware, 
the greater part of the value of which represents British 
labour, will go out to the world marked ‘‘ Made in 


Germany.”’ 
* * * 


On Friday, Mr. Sorensen introduced a colossal Bill 
dealing with Juvenile Employment. Excellent as its prin- 
ciples were, it was obviously incapable of adequate discus- 
sion in private members’ time, and, when Mr. Clynes indi- 
cated that future Government legislation would cover the 
greater part of the ground, further debate became useless. 
The second Bill, moved by Mr. George Hirst, had a more 
limited and practical objective. It was in fact a re-present- 
ment of the Workmen’s Compensation Amendment Bill 
originated by Mr. Kingsley Griffith in July, 1928, and would 
have the effect of admitting to full compensation thousands 
of injured workmen who are at present deprived of their 
rights by an unfortunate legal decision. The political 
common sense of Lord Eustace Percy saved the Second 
Reading when it was in some danger of being talked out, 


and the Bill has now good prospects of becoming law. 
* * * 


But the main business of the week was, of course, the 
further progress of the Unemployment Insurance Bill in 
Committee. On Thursday, Mr. Harris was again to the 
fore, and introduced the first really vital amendment. His 
proposal was to make it the duty of the Ministries of 
Labour and Education to provide training facilities for all 
juvenile recipients of benefit, and to make the benefit con- 
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ditional on such facilities being utilized. Every Liberal 
and Conservative speaker supported it, and it was covered 
by unequivocal Socialist pronouncements. Mr. Harris, 
in these circumstances, used the language of hope and 
persuasion, but Miss Bondfield, although she called it * an 
excellent amendment,”? killed the hope and ignored the 
persuasion. Stern reproof from Captain Evans had no 
better effect. Mr. Hore-Belisha was, therefore, justified in 
having recourse to Caveman Stuff. ‘* Have you any 
special line? ’? said the Editor to the applicant. ‘* General 
invective,’’ was the prompt reply. Invective is far from 
being Mr. Hore-Belisha’s only line, but he is amazingly good 
at it, and thrilled the House with a really brilliant speech. 
But Miss Bondfield has at least the qualities of her defects, 
and, if she is impervious to argument, she is equally 
unruffled by attack. 
* * * 

Clearly one thing alone could have moved the Minister, 
and that was an adverse vote in the Division. But that 
was rendered impossible by the fact that the Tories had 
only 128 present out of their total of 258, as compared with 
44 Liberals out of 58. And it should be observed that 
when, later in the evening, Mr. Morrison moved an amend- 
ment from the Tory benches putting the same point in a 
more limited form, his party could find no stronger sup- 
port for him than they had given to Mr. Harris. The con- 
clusion that emerges from these divisions is that if the 
Conservative Party had been again returned to power with 
a small majority their Government would not have survived 
for more than a few weeks. 

* * * 

Monday, and as much of Tuesday as I can record now, 
have been occupied by the Clyde Revolt. It has taken 
the form of proposing substantial increases to the various 
rates of benefit regardless of cost. These amendments are 
apparently in order because the burden would fall in the 
first place on the Insurance fund, and would therefore not 
involve a specific increase in the charge upon the Ex- 
chequer. One sees at once the sound sense of the ordinary 
rule of the House against moving to increase a grant. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to court popularity by 
always offering to ‘* go one better ’? than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Upon this Bill the strength of the 
Government against the rebels is that the total sum which 
they have provided is calculated with reference to their 
other commitments. The strength of the rebels lies in the 
fact that their demands are strictly within the definite 
pledges of their own Front Bench at and before the election. 

* * * 

In these circumstances Liberals and Conservatives 
alike have in general adopted the reasonable policy of 
leaving to the rebels the excitement of their own demon- 
stration, and to the Government as a whole the responsi- 
bility of voting it down. Miss Jennie Lee has made one 
charming speech for the Clyde, and Mr. Wheatley has 
spoken consistently well. He is undoubtedly one of the 
finest debaters in the House. 

* * * 

A little comic relief was provided early on Tuesday 
by the Under-Secretaries Bill. The position was that Mr. 
MacDonald had dealt one Under-Secretary too many into 
his own hand, and one too few into Dummy. Whereupon 
doubt arose as to whether there ought to be a fresh deal, 
or whether Mr. Ponsonby should be transferred to the other 
hand—to which course, apparently, he strongly objected. 
In the result it has been decided that no penalties shall be 
exacted, and Mr. Ponsonby has been, as it were, dropped 
under the table. 

ERIMUS. 
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RUNNING INTO CHINA 


S we sighted the north-western tip of Sumatra, 

steaming eastwards from Colombo towards Penang, 

we ran into a flotilla of drift-wood moving, to all 
appearance, as steadily and as purposefully as our ship, 
but towards some western goal. As I leaned idly over the 
rail, looking at the fleecy clouds banked up against the 
Sumatran mountains and watching these logs sail by, I 
thought of the famous drift-wood which assured Columbus 
that he was approaching a new world. That evening we 
berthed at Penang in the dark, and I found my new 
world when I went on shore in the daylight next morning. 
My new world was China—a world on the move in every 
sense of the words. 

The traveller heading for China runs into China coming 
out to meet him long before he finds himself on what is 
officially Chinese soil. If he is travelling from North 
America, I suppose he encounters the vanguard of the 
Chinese hosts at San Francisco or Vancouver. If he is 
travelling from Russia, I suppose he encounters them as 
soon as he has rounded the southern end of Lake Baikal. 
Travelling from Europe or from India in a P. and O. boat, 
he runs into China at Penang. 

As you land at Penang, your eye is caught by the 
Chinese characters on the notice-boards. The British 
Colonial Government, scrupulously endeavouring to hold 
the scales even, posts up its notices in four scripts and lan- 
guages, corresponding to the four peoples of Malaya: the 
Chinese script for the Chinese, an Indian script for the 
Tamils, the Latin alphabet for the British, and the Arabic 
for the Malays. To the traveller coming from the West, 
the Latin and Arabic letters give a touch of familiarity to 
these polyglot inscriptions (though there is already some- 
thing strange about those Arabic letters with their 
mysterious modifications—presumably invented by Malays 
in order to convey sounds unknown in Arabic, Persian, or 
Turkish). But even on these four-fold notices the flam- 
boyant Chinese characters—sure in touch and confident in 
gesture—put all the rest in the shade. Later, on the trams, 
you come across bilingual] notices in Chinese and English 
only (the Malay language seems to be the first to drop out 
in its native land). Finally, you come to streets of little 
shops in which nothing but Chinese inscriptions are to be 
seen. So it is, not only in the British Settlements at Penang 
and Singapore, but in the capital of the Malay State of 
Johore. I wonder if it is the same all through Malaya. 

Certainly, in the two small corners of Malaya which 
I visited, I received the impression that the Chinese—by 
their industry and their energy—are legitimately making 
the country their own. The shops, the factories, the 
timber businesses, the rubber plantations, the trading estab- 
lishments—almost all appear to be in Chinese hands. And 
it is a country worth acquiring ; for, apart from the United 
States, Malaya is the most prosperous and well-appointed 
part of the world that I have come across on any journey 
that I have made since the War. This prosperity, I 
imagine, is the product of three factors : Chinese industry, 
British administration, and the bounty of Nature. The 
Chinese workers have to thank the British Empire- 
builders for giving them this opportunity of which they 
have taken advantage with such signal success; and, as 
far as I can learn, the Straits Chinese are duly grateful. 
They are reported to make loyal and law-abiding and 
public-spirited citizens of this new Malayan community that 
is rapidly growing in wealth and numbers under the British 
flag. And well they may; for they have only to continue 
steadily on this course in order to become the leading 
partners in the Malayan firm. 

B* 
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Of the four peoples which are at present co-operating 
in the development of Malaya, there are only two which 
can conceivably play the leading part : the Chinese and the 
British. And while the present and the past belong to the 
British, I fancy that the Chinese hold the future of Malaya 
in their hands. It is noteworthy that both these peoples 
are strangers in Malaya. The native Malays seem to be 
allowing themselves to be effaced; and the immigrant 
Tamils, though they share with the Malays the advantage 
of being at home in a tropical climate, seem destined jn 
Malaya to remain hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
The race for primacy in Malaya will be run between the 
British and the Chinese ; and the prize will fall to whichever 
of these two peoples succeeds better in adapting itself to 
the tropical environment. I have little doubt that in this 
peaceful contest the Chinese will be the victors. 

As our ship cautiously sidled up to the quay at Singa- 
pore, I studied the faces of the British who had come down 
to the docks to meet their friends and relations on board. 
They were melancholy countenances; and, if I read them 
right, their owners were feeling very little elation at seeing 
their friends again. They were feeling, I fancy, that it 
was sad for anybody to be coming back to the Tropics from 
England. They were feeling that it would be much better 
if, instead of being there to receive their friends on land, 
they were going on board themselves in order to sail away 
home—husbands and wives and children—and never come 
near the Tropics again in their lives. When at last the 
gangway was ready, they filed on board; but how slow 
their movements were, how lifeless their greetings! You 
would have thought that you were looking on at a parting 
and not at a reunion. It was all in a minor key. 

Then I went ashore myself and prowled for half a day 
about the city and saw the Chinese; and their cheerful, 
lively countenances seemed to tell me that for them life in 
Singapore was full of zest and enjoyment. Cynics will 
observe that even an Englishman might think Singapore 
quite a nice place to live in if the only alternative known 
to him were life in Canton or Amoy in times of revolution. 
And probably it is true that, whereas the Englishman 
thinks of home as a paradise compared with Malaya, the 
Chinese thinks of Malaya as a paradise compared with 
home. It should also be observed that these better con- 
ditions which the Chinese enjoys in Malaya are a gift from 
the British Empire, which there provides him with a 
security for his person and his property such as he could 
never hope to receive at home from the present rulers of 
his native province. In Kwangtung or Fukien or 
Chekiang, the laborious Chinese gathers honey in order to 
be squeezed by some tupan or tuchiin. In Malaya, under 
the British egis, he reaps where he has sown. Is there not 
a ** Protector of Chinese ’? among the high officials of the 
British administration? When the gangway went down 
at Singapore, a uniformed Chinese member of the Pro- 
tector’s staff was one of the first persons to come on board. 

All the same, I do not think that the difference which 
I saw in the countenances of the British and the Chinese at 
Singapore is to be explained wholly, or even principally, 
by the difference between the social environments out of 
which they have respectively come. For the Chinese in 
Singapore do not look simply glad to be out of China. 
They look positively happy to be living in Malaya. The 
children look happy in the streets, the shopkeepers look 
happy in their shops. The rich Chinese looks happy 45 
he bowls along in his big new car; and the poor Chinese 
look happy as they rattle along, crowded together, in 
their second-hand “ tin Lizzie.”” And the Chinese houses, 
whether they are millionaires’ palaces or workmen’s dwel- 
lings, look like permanent homes in which the owners look 
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forward to living out their lives and bringing up their chil- 
dren. I believe the Chinese will make themselves at home 
in Malaya, while the British will never be more than 
pilgrims and sojourners in the land. In fact, the chief 
monument of the British Empire there may be the 
creation of a nineteenth Chinese peovines—end a very 
creditable monument it would be. 


On the fourth morning after we sailed from Singapore 
I woke up with a most unexpected feeling of exhilaration. 
For a fortnight I had been enduring the sunless, clammy 
heat of the Tropics; and though I had managed to resist 
it by taking the offensive (in the form of repeated singles of 
deck tennis), I knew very well that if I were condemned to 
live and work in that climate perpetually, I should gradu- 
ally come to look and feel like my poor compatriots on the 
quay at Singapore. In this rainy season in the Tropics, 
there is all the gloom of a wet grey day in England, with 
the damp heat added. In fact, one feels very much as 
though one were sweating in a hothouse under an English 
sky, only with the hothouse fantastically enlarged until 
its glass canopy has receded to the firmament. But on 
this blessed morning I felt as if I had been miraculously 
translated into the place where I always long to be; and, 
sure enough, when I ran up on deck, I found myself in— 
the Mediterranean. The sun was shining above my head 
(I had not fairly seen his face since he had set in his 
glory on the evening when I took the train from Ahmeda- 
bad to Bombay). From the sun to the horizon, on every 
side, there was a cloudless blue sky. A fresh, dry, north- 
easterly breeze was blowing in my face; and on either hand 
were jagged islands rising from the sea with the lineaments 
of the Isles of Greece. We were approaching the south 
coast of China; and for the third time on my journey from 
London (the first time had been on the southern descent 
from the Shipka Pass, and the second time in the vale of 
the Orontes) I felt that I was in the Classical World. That 
feeling has remained with me during all these four days: 
when I was watching the sun set over the same islands, 
on the evening of the same day, from the peak of Hong- 
kong; when I wandered, next morning, among the pines 
and macchia on the hills behind Kowloon, and when I saw 
the sun set over the tangled approaches to Bias Bay. Yes, 
this southern coast of China is fashioned in the Classical 
style, yet with a certain fantastic touch which is all its 
own. On that first bright morning, as we steamed through 
the islets towards Hongkong, ribbons of terra-cotta- 
coloured fish-spawn trailed across the dark blue sea, trans- 
figuring its Mediterranean surface into the likeness of the 
interior of a Turkish mosque when it is faced with 
Kiutahia tiles. White waterfalls spouted from the grey- 
green flanks of the islands. And the outlines of the stunted 
pine-trees against the sky reminded one more of Chinese 
drawings on silk than of the figures on Attic lecythi. 

So this was the world from which the Straits Chinese 
had come—a world every bit as different from Singapore as 
England itself. And yet they are making themselves at 
home in the Tropics; and other millions of Chinese are 
making themselves at home in Manchuria, which has the 
climate of Canada. As I pick up a Shanghai newspaper, 
already several days old, I read that, in Manchuria, a 
severe frost has set in. A wonderful nation. They have 
been expanding—North and South and East and West— 
for three thousand years. How far will they go? 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
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THE POWER OF THE PURGE 


In medicine, so I’m assured, 
Practitioners have ceased from urging 

That all diseases can be cured 
Successfully by drastic purging; 

But fashions, when they’re out of date, 
Still fire uncritical ambitions, 

And this, it seems, has passed of late 
From doctors to the politicians. 


When Tories gather to debate 
Their fallen fortune’s resurrection, 
Some speaker’s sure to advocate 
His Free Trade colleague’s prompt enllti 
In Labour’s ranks are thuse who deem 
They should expel, with curses hearty, 
Those wild men from the Clyde who dream 
That party programmes bind the Party. 


The Communists are like the rest 
Whom fatal over-growth encumbers, 

' And just as keen to prove their quest 
Of quality, and not of numbers. 

Two thousand odd their files disclose— 
You might have thought recruits were needed— 

But Pollitt tells us, even those 
Must be right drastically weeded. 


Yet if I understand aright 
An article in last week’s Nation, 
The Budgets soon may bring in sight 
A far more notable purgation. 
The rich, no doubt, are rightly scourged ; 
But taxes fail you, when you lay them 
Upon a population purged 
Of all the folk with cash to pay them. 


MacF.LEcKNOE. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE Government is now faced with a formidable 

difficulty in the revolt of the Left Wingers—the 

Socialists who believe in the redistribution of wealth 
through taxation and benefits. | Urged on by the real 
leader, the implacable Mr. Wheatley, they have now gone 
beyond abusing the Government—they have voted against 
it. On Monday night they brought the majority down to 
vanishing point, and but for Opposition absenteeism, would 
have defeated it. It is now reckoned that if the five 
Clydeside leaders leave the party or are expelled; they 
would carry with them about a score of disillusioned 
Socialists. Mr. MacDonald is in a quandary. He is being 
urged in the counsels of the party to take disciplinary 
action against the Glasgow rebels, but he is extremely 
anxious not to be forced to do so. Disciplinary action can 
only mean an attempt to get the bodies responsible for the 
candidature of the revolters to bring them to book. This 
method has been tried already with the most violent, Mr. 
Kirkwood, and has simply resulted in strengthening his 
position. The official leaders know very well that the 
Maxtons, Wheatleys, and Kirkwoods are regarded as 
political heroes in their own localities, and generally 
wherever the I.L.P. is powerful; that is to say, wherever 
youth and idealism prevail in Labour politics. The rebels 
derive their authority from the mass of Socialist opinion 
which holds that the Government is betraying its mandate 
from the workers. Election promises are contrasted 
bitterly with post-election performances. Detached 


observers might well suppose that the Government is going 
as fast as it dare, and faster than is economically safe, in 
the policy of doles and pensions, 


at the Maxton party 
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thinks otherwise. The cleavage that has been in prospect 
from the moment the Government started its social legisla- 
tion has now become unmistakable. 

7 ” *- 

At the moment the Clydesiders feel so confident that 
they are prepared to carry the fight against the Govern- 
ment into the constituencies. They reply to feeble attempts 
to “‘ discipline *’ them by open defiance. A campaign in 
the country on unemployment in which Mr. Maxton’s great 
platform powers would be exerted would be extremely 
awkward, if not dangerous for a Government which is 
perilously balanced on the tight-rope of compromise. The 
foes of compromise always have the initial advantage in 
popular politics. Mr. Maxton and his friends could mobilize 
against the leaders of the Labour Party all that unreason- 
ing but powerful feeling of discontent which exists among 
the multitude of Labour voters who thought last May that 
they were bringing in Socialism, in the sense of a punitive 
campaign against the rich. Socialism on the instalment 
system, which is all the Cabinet can offer, is regarded as a 
base surrender to Liberalism. It is now clear that this 
method of redeeming bits of promises will not keep the 
Left Wing quiet, while it is more and more seriously per- 
turbing the progressive friends of the Government who 
do not belong to the ranks of Labour. The most interest- 
ing question in party politics just now is whether the 
revolt will spread until it is a genuine separatist movement 
of the I.L.P. forces. Mr. MacDonald will have need of 
all his courage and all his luck if he is to escape disaster 
from his own Diehards. 

* * = 

I have only one point to make about the Road Traffic 
Bill, which is, on the whole, accepted as an improvement 
upon the present chaos. I assume that those are right 
who say that it is useless to retain a speed limit which is 
universally disregarded, though, by the way, I cannot my- 
self understand the logic of abolishing it for light and 
retaining it for heavy cars. One must hope that any in- 
creased danger that may arise from the licence given to 
speed will be counteracted by the new penalties for careless 
and dangerous driving. But why, oh why, has the Transport 
Minister failed to give the obvious protection for the public 
that has been demanded for so long? I mean, of course, 
the imposition of a test of competence and physical fitness 
as the condition of a licence to drive? A mere declaration 
is, I am afraid, insufficient. I can myself see no reason 
against this sensible safeguard, and I cannot believe that 
motorists could object to it. This Bill, so far as I under- 
stand, does little or nothing to diminish dangerous driving 
at the source, so to speak. What objection can there be to 
giving road users the valuable assurance that everyone 
who is driving a car on the roads has passed a proper test 
of fitness in body, mind, and skill for doing so? 

+ *£ * 

The judgment of the House of Lords in the case of the 
Barton Electricity Works is of the greatest interest to all 
who are trying to fight the menace of the new generating 
stations. Yet, as it was a Manchester affair, our lordly 
London newspapers have almost completely ignored it, 
although the decision closely affects a great London scandal, 
that of the Battersea station. The Law Lords have decided 
in favour of the farmer who complained of the nuisance and 
damage caused to him by the sulphurous fumes poured 
from the Manchester Corporation’s electricity works. This 
is a notable victory, and will, one hopes, teach local 
authorities to be more careful. The point emphasized by 


Lord Dunedin was that the Corporation had paid no atten- 
tion whatever to the effect of the noxious smoke on the 
neighbourhood, and that “‘ by their callous indifference in 
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planning the station to everything but its own efficiency 
the Corporation had failed to discharge the onus that lay 
upon them of proving that the nuisance could not be avoided, 
It is of the utmost value that it should be made clear that 
an authority building a station, as at Battersea, mys 
establish the fact that the nuisance they cause is unayoig. 
able. There is good reason to believe that the emission of 
the destructive sulphur fumes is avoidable, if the producers 
of electricity are willing to spend a little more. Electricity 
can be bought too dearly at the cost of spreading dirt, 
damage, and desolation over wide areas; in the Battersea 
case, over the heart of historic London. 


* * * 


I listened with great interest to the speeches at the 
East African campaign dinner. One may hope with General 
Smuts that this féting by British ex-soldiers of a German 
General is a genuine sign of appeasement and reconcilia- 
tion. Such a gathering would have been hardly possible 
a few years ago, though the desire to bury the hatchet when 
the fighting is over has always been, as we like to think, an 
admirable characteristic among our people. It must be 
remembered that the old German General who spoke so 
simply and humorously was no ordinary German General. 
He was famous among his enemies in East Africa for 
chivalry and ‘‘ decency,” and he excited their admiration 
by the extraordinary skill with which he kept up resistance 
for four years and eluded capture. The East African cam- 
paign was not like the war in France; it was a gentlemanly, 
even a romantic, campaign, conducted on one side by a 
leader of singular humanity. All these things must be 
taken into account, but I do not wish to minimize the 
significance of an occasion that brought out the best in 
the temper of the true soldier, the genuine admiration for 
** sportsmanlike ”? conduct in foe as well as friend. If I 
do not feel quite so confident as General Smuts that this 
occasion was a help to peace, it is for a different reason. 
The East African campaign was so rcmantic and pictur- 
esque, and comparatively so harmless, that it sets before 
the young an entirely misleading picture of what war is 
in modern conditions. It was a remote and (compara- 
tively) pleasing anachronism. If we are to have peace, we 
must envisage war as it really is in the mechanical age. 


* * * 


It is amusing to note the appearance of Lord Birken- 
head as the Turveydrop of politics. It is also rather sur- 
prising. Galloper Smith we all know; also the Lord 
Birkenhead who is accustomed to lay about him with a 
bludgeon in the House of Lords. But Turveydrop Smith? 
Keen must be the humiliation of Mr. Snowden on finding 
himself rebuked by such an authority for lack of “ diplo- 
matic tone.”? One would have expected Mr. Snowden’s 
manners at The Hague to have won Lord Birkenhead’s 
ungrudging admiration. In his new réle of arbiter elegan- 
tarium, Lord Birkenhead went on to rebuke the august City 
of London for “* galloping ’—an excellent word—to present 
the freedom to Mr. Snowden and Mr. MacDonald, persons, 
he suggested, devoid of political morals as well as of 
manners. There was, it is true, a momentary flash of the 
familiar * F. E.,”? for our new mentor informed an inter- 
rupter that ‘* I don’t care whether you think I am wrong. 
I neither wish nor care for your opinion.’”’ There spoke 
the familiar voice. Personally, I prefer my public 
characters all of a piece. It is as confusing to have to listen 
to a lesson on manners from Birkenhead as it would be to 
hear a panegyric on capitalism from Mr. Maxton. 

* * * 

Just now we .are watching with anxiety the 

journey of the ship coming from Italy freighted with 
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timable treasures of art for the exhibition at Burlington 


jnes : > 
; We shall pray, like the poet in another connection, 


House. 


‘“So may whatever tempest mars 
Mid ocean, spare thee, sacred bark, 
And balmy drops in [winter] dark 
Slide from the bosom of the stars.”’ 


No more precious argosy ever put out to sea. Whatever 
one may think of the Fascist polity and methods, there is 
room at this moment for nothing but gratitude to 
Mussolini and his countrymen for their unexampled 
generosity. We shall see here in London, without trouble 
and at trifling expense, masterpieces some of us have made 
long and difficult pilgrimages to see in their native places. 
It is not only that the cream of the great collections has 
been taken off for our benefit. Some of the rarest of the 
loans come from those shy and secluded private collections 
that are visited for some single famous thing of beauty. Of 
such is the incomparable ‘*‘ Tempest ”’ of Giorgione. I well 
remember spending one morning in Venice hunting out the 
Giovanelli palace and following the old family servant 
through rooms packed with boring pictures to be rewarded 
by the moment when, in the rather dim light of the over- 
populated gallery, this marvellous gem was revealed. 


Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY 


Sir,—It is with trepidation that I presume to cross 
swords with a critic of the vigour and reputation of Mr. 
Herbert Read. But his review of ‘‘ The Testament of 
Beauty ’’ contained a number of statements so singular that 
I cannot refrain. The tone of that poem he describes as 
“Calvinistic ’’ and ‘‘ ascetic.’”” Now Calvinism is a system 
of belief according to which mankind, incapable of volun- 
tary action, is inexorably predestined by a personal God to 
fulfil his fate in a world wholly and intrinsically evil and 
wretched. Dr. Bridges does not believe in a personal God, 
his whole poem implies a belief in free-will ; while so far 
from thinking the world of man and his activities evil, he 


can, as Mr. Read notices, see even in its wars and conflicts 


a node through which virtue may be expressed. Dr. Bridges 
cannot therefore be said in any strict sense of the word to 
be Calvinistic. As far as one can apprehend any meaning 
in Mr. Read’s use of it then, it is a rhetorical one vaguely 
synonymous with ascetic. It would seem unnecessary to 
use two words if one will do, even when both are applicable. 
But they are not. Dr. Bridges’s poem is as little ascetic as 
it is Calvinistic. The ascetic is one who rejects the pleasures 
of this world, of the senses and the intellect, that he may the 
better appreciate the higher pleasures of the world of spirit. 
It is one of the central doctrines of Dr. Bridges’s system, 
that it is only through the pleasures of this world that these 
higher spiritual pleasures may be apprehended at all. He 
insists on the importance of human love for the achievement 
of the complete life and in Book 4, lines 460-509, specifically 
repudiates the ascetic attitude. Indeed the whole poem with 
its emphasis on the beauty of visible nature and esthetic 
achievement, breathes a spirit which compared with the 
Shuddering horror of the flesh and its works expressed in 
Mr. Eliot's ‘‘ Waste Land,” let us say, is positively 
epicurean. Mr. Read’s interpretation of the words ‘ Cal- 
vinistic ’ and “‘ ascetic ” is original and mysterious. 

_ But even more mysterious are the processes of his 
critical thought. A few lines later, he comments informally 
on the fact that Dr. Bridges does not express ‘‘ that horror 
of modern civilization with which the younger generation is 
afflicted,” and is reprehensibly ‘‘ remote.” It is odd that 
Dr. Bridges should be blamed for not expressing the view of 
the younger generation when he is well over eighty years 
old: it is also odd that anyone who has read the works of 
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these young people should think their point of view an 
assistance to the creative artist. But over and above these 
considerations, how does the fact that Dr. Bridges does or 
does not express the views of any one generation of people 
affect the value of his poem either as a work of art or as 
a contribution to thought? Surely it is the distinguishing 
mark of a good book that its views are interesting and 
valuable in themselves, and not because they are similar 
to those held by someone else: indeed, if they are unique 
they are all the more interesting. As to the accusation of 
‘* remoteness,’’ a view of life can only be criticized as remote 
if it fails to deal with the central and fundamental problems 
and passions of mankind. Dr. Bridges, as Mr. Read himself 
admits, does this ; and so is no more “‘ remote ”’ than Words- 
worth or Milton or Shakespeare or Chaucer. They, too, 
benighted creatures, did not express that ‘‘ horror of modern 
civilization ’? with which the younger generation is afflicted. 
At any rate Dr. Bridges is not so far ‘‘ remote "’ from ‘ the 
younger generation ’’ as not to rouse their enthusiasm. In 
the ten years I have spent at Oxford I have never known a 
poem rouse a tithe of the interest and pleasure among young 
men that the ‘‘ Testament of Beauty ’’ has. Personally, at 
the age of twenty-seven, I confess I find its views on modern 
civilization incomparably more stimulating and impressive 
than the tedious hysterics of younger writers, still, as it 
would appear, writhing in the convulsions of intellectual 
shell-shock.—Yours, &c., 
DAvID CECIL. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


TOLSTOY’S SATANISM 


Sir,—Please grant me an inch or two of space in which- 
to quarrel with my friend Leonard Woolf for the shocking 
nature of his confession last week, that ‘‘ the more I read 
of the Countess Tolstoy’s diaries and autobiographies the 
more I sympathize with Tolstoy and the less I sympathize 
with her.” 

Tolstoy was a great man, and his wife was a little 
woman. But her foolishness about him and about most 
things cannot be compared with his satanic wickedness 
towards her. For years and years he indulged his sexual 
appetite for her and begat an enormous family while simul- 
taneously abusing their relationship and morally trampling 
the weak, fond creature into the dust. Her diaries seem to 
show that he gradually drove her mad. They become boring 
to exasperation point. So, doubtless, did she. 

Now, to use a fellow-human as the means to his pleasure 
and at the same time to abuse that pleasure and her for 
being the means was cowardly and obscene. It would have 
been bad enough if she had been a venal woman, but such 
a woman could at least have run away. The poor little 
Countess did not think this would be right. 

I grant that, had I been indissolubly married to the 
Countess I might have beaten her (but that wouldn’t have 
broken her heart). If I had been indissolubly married to 
the Count, however, I should have murdered him and 
thought myself justified.—Yours, &c., 

H. M. Swanwick. 


THE MUSICAL COPYRIGHT BILL 


Srmr,—The Musical Copyright Bill, which was read a 
second time and sent to a Select Committee on Friday last, 
has come to be known among my colleagues as the ‘* Com- 
poser’s Doom ”’ Bill. Judging by one of the leading articles 
(the DarLy TELEGRAPH of November 23rd), the Press is begin- 
ning to take some interest in the fantastic proposals incor- 
porated in this measure. It cannot be afforded too much 
publicity. For two days I was engaged in lobbying Members 
of Parliament, but their lack of interest was most disquiet- 
ing. However, when I did at last succeed in obtaining some 
sort of contact, their surprise at what the provisions of the 
Bill really meant was gratifying. But this is not enough, 
and I sincerely hope that the public will see that justice is 
done to composers of music. We have been hard hit. Sheet 
music is at a discount, owing to mechanical progress (?), 
and if we are to lose our right of bargaining, and charging a 
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reasonable sum for Performing Rights—well, I, for one, am 
glad that my wife insisted that I should learn cooking. The 
insulting sum of twopence has been suggested by the pro- 
moters of the Bill as sufficient compensation for either a 
Symphony or a Jazz. This proposal, emanating from the 
kindly and benevolent Socialists, is rather too bitter a joke 
to be amusing.—Yours, &c., 
BECKET WILLIAMS 
(ex-Liberal Candidate for Cirencester). 
16, Redcliffe Square, S.W.10. 
November 23rd, 1929. 


THE END OF THE HODGIAD 


Sir,—Mr. Osborn’s letter about farm-workers in Kent 
was interesting from several points of view, but he has, I 
feel, misunderstood my reference fo the grading of agricul- 
tural labourers. I am well aware that such grading is out- 
side the terms of reference of the Wages Committee, and 
would have to come, as it has come in other industries, 
through the appropriate trades unions. I do, however, 
contend that for most of England, where the bare minimum 
wage is normally paid, the method of announcing the 
awards has in practice amounted to a rough division into 
two grades, just as in the days of the Wages Boards the 
members were able to establish the Saturday half-holiday— 
although holidays were outside their terms of reference— 
merely by using their discretion about overtime pay. In 
theory, I agree, even this rough division into two grades is 
illusory, though it does seem to be recognized by the census 
authorities, from whom I borrowed the quaint expression 
‘not otherwise distinguished ’’ as applying to the great bulk 
of wage-earners in the industry.—Yours, &c., 

G. T. GARRATT. 

West Green Farm, Barrington, Cambs. 

November 25th, 1929. 


OUR MODERN POETS, AND A MISSING 
WORD 


Srr,—Mr. Palmer’s inattention to what other people 
actually say is responsible for his letter. He cites Messrs. 
Wolfe, Davies, Blunden, Lindsay, and others as modern poets 
who are recognizable without reference to the signature 
below their poems ; ‘‘ all very true,’’ as he remarks. But I 
was talking of less known candidates ; and what I actually 
said was, ‘‘ we wish to know the author without looking at 
the signature ; but these ‘ Best Poems’ do not reveal any 
fresh certainty of that sort.” 

In Mr. Palmer’s copy of THE NaTION the word “ fresh ”’ 
may have been omitted, but it stands printed in mine! I 
must believe that it appears also in Mr. Palmer’s copy ; in 
that event, he will, I am sure, duly withdraw his irrelevant 
remarks. He will, I hope, perceive that the praise given to 
Mr. Plomer’s verse, which he ridicules, though quite with- 
out critical evidence, is not at the expense of older poets, 
but in allusion to the words ‘‘ any fresh certainty.”— 
Yours, &c., 

YOUR REVIEWER. 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


S1r,—There must surely be some misapprehension to . 


inspire the note which appears in your current issue on the 
subject of the National Theatre. The writer implies a plot 
on the part of theatre managers to get hold of the late Sir 
Carl Meyer’s £70,000, and to use it for their own purposes 
under cover of the high-sounding label of a ‘ National 
Theatre.’ The facts are far otherwise. The present revival 
of the project is to be considered by a Committee nominated 
by two representatives each of the Shakespeare Memorial 
National Theatre Committee, the British Drama League, and 
a private Parliamentary Committee which is interested in 
the matter. Professional stage interests must, of course, be 
considered. Professional support and criticism will most 
certainly be welcomed. There is no question of a National 
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Theatre being allowed to be dominated by a manageria) oy 
any other caucus.—Yours, &c., 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH, 
Secretary, British Drama League. 
Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
December 3rd, 1929. 


WALTER RATHENAU 


Sir,—Mr. Leonard Woolf’s review of my book in Ty 
NaTION contains, I think, an admirable thumbnail sketch oj 
Rathenau’s character. But there is one point on which ] 
should like to express a slight difference of opinion. He 
speaks of a “ terrible state of internal chaos ” in Rathenau, 
Now I do not think that there was really any chaos in 
Rathenau, but that his mind moved on two different planes, 
and that he thought perfectly clearly and logically on each 
of these. There was a great amount of friction between the 
two planes, and this friction, which caused Rathenau great 
pain and many perplexities, was the cause of the tragic 
trend of his life. But as the two planes never really mixed, 
I do not think there were many moments in Rathenau’s 
inner life when one could have justly accused it of being 
chaotic. I suppose this friction between different emotional 
and intellectual planes is really the essence of every form 
of human tragedy ; but I do not think it would be just to 
say of all tragic characters that their inner life was chaotic. 
On the contrary, where this friction ends in chaos, the con- 
fusion may cause outer tragedy, but it certainly obliterates 
to a great extent the inner tragedy. At any rate, so far as 
Rathenau is concerned, I think agonizing friction and not 
chaos was the essence of his tragedy.—Yours, &c., 

H. KESSLER. 

28, K6éthenerstrasse, Berlin, W. 

November 2ist, 1929. 


THE USE OF LOWER GRADES OF COAL 


S1r,—In your interesting article on ‘‘ Transfer Prices in 
the Coal Industry,’’ you ask for some evidence of the 
average grade of coal sold during the last few years having 
changed. 

The present writer, a manufacturer, had a small 
example brought before his notice this week when the coal 
owner supplying his factories informed him that the last 
mill owner but one on his books who took the best quality 
of mill coal had changed on to a lower grade. 

I believe the recent long spell of bad trade has forced 
a very large number of conservative mill owners to change 
from the old-fashioned open fire to more up-to-date systems, 
thus heavily reducing the grade of coal used. 

I enclose my card, and subscribe myself,—Yours, &c., 

‘* A MANUFACTURER.” 

December 3rd, 1929. 


THE DOLE AND THE POPULATION 
PROBLEM 


Srr,—I have just been reading with great interest your 
article this week on “‘The Limits of Insular Socialism,” and 
wondering whether on some future occasion you would 
go a step further. 

I imagine the same fear has long been haunting many 
besides myself. Are we to-day repeating on a national scale 
the mistake which in post-Waterloo years our ancestors 
made locally with the aid of the rates? The Socialists say 
a man has a “ right ” to work or full maintenance. But can 
that claim be substantiated unless the State controls the 
birth-rate? 

The mistake of our ancestors led to the harsh surgery 
of the Poor Law of 1834, with its workhouses for the able- 
bodied. But where are we tending—national suicide?— 
Yours, &c., 

F. S. FLInt. 


West Ayton. 
December 2nd, 1929. 
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YORICK AND ELIZA! 


(‘Laurence Sterne, Second Journal to Eliza, 
hitherto known as ‘Letters supposed to have ween 
written by Yorick to Eliza,’ but now shown to be 
a late version of the Journal to Eliza.”” With an Intro- 
duction by Margaret Shaw, together with a Foreword 
by Charles Whibley. G. Bell & Son, 1929. 21s.] 


ARDON this long title, but it is necessary to enjoy 

the sport! Tally ho! ’Tis a fine hunting morning— 

the frost no longer holds, and once again, after too 
long an interval, we find ourselves in full cry, and mounted 
upon a Shandean hobby-horse after that cunning and 
highly scented fox ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ”’; the most original 
of authors and the most unblushing of plagiarists, as well 
as a dab hand at a ‘* mystification.”’ 

Laurence Sterne died in London in 1768, now some 
time ago, and for years afterwards has afforded so much 
fine sport, until at last we had begun to think that an end 
had come to his wiles and whimsies and runnings to earth; 
but we were mistaken. The scent of Sterne once more 
lies thick upon the ground. In 1925 the Yale University 
Press printed Mr. Wilbur Cross’s biography of the Life and 
Times of Sterne, containing, amongst other new matter, 
a Letter Book of Sterne’s consisting of twenty-five leaves 
written for the most part on all sides, all in Sterne’s hand- 
writing, from Mr. Pierpoint Morgan’s collection of Sterne 
manuscripts. 

But ‘better than this, our own British Museum now 
possesses by virtue of a bequest made in 1894 a revised 
copy in Sterne’s handwriting of the Journal to Eliza ‘‘ as 
wrote under the fictitious names of Yorick and Eliza and 
sometimes of the Bramin and Bramine, but ’tis a Diary of 
the miserable feelings of a person separated from a Lady 
for whose society he languished.”’ 

This copy of the Journal was first printed in Mr. 
Cross’s edition of the Life and Works of Sterne, 12 vols., 
New York, 1904. The originals were accidentally dis- 
covered in the middle of the last century, but the cor- 
respondence between Yorick and Eliza, which is the sub- 
stance of the Journal, was more or less made public shortly 
after Sterne’s death. 

What may be called the Canon of Sterne’s writings 
long consisted (save only for the curious) of ‘‘ Tristram 
Shandy,” ‘* A Sentimental Journey through France and 
Italy,”? and the ‘* Sermons of Mr. Yorick.’? These latter 
effusions once and most deservedly enjoyed great popu- 
larity, and whoever now neglects them draws down the 
blinds, and remains in darkness of some of the finer shades 
of Sterne’s character. 

Sterne died intestate and in debt, leaving behind him, 
living abroad in France, an estranged wife and a clever 
daughter, and also in India, Eliza Draper, a married lady. 
Both wife and daughter, ill-provided for as they were, knew 
very well that every scrap of paper in Sterne’s handwriting, 
whether a sermon or a love-letter, was worth its weight in 
gold, and that the London booksellers with whom Sterne 
had dealings would be ready to make offers for publication. 

But what about Eliza in India? First of all, who was 
she? By birth and education she was eminently respect- 
able. Had she, as Thackeray might have put it, been 
born a Harley-Baker she could not have been more so, 
for she was allied to two Hampshire families of Schlater 
and Booth, now happily hyphenated. Eliza’s father was a 
Schlater who went out to India as a youth, and there 
married into an official family, and had three daughters. 
Both parents died young, and the children were sent home 
to be educated and fitted for the marriage market in India. 
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In the result, Eliza, a clever, forward, flighty child, and 
good-looking, was returned to India, and there married, 
aged fourteen (sic) to a well-placed Indian official, some 
twenty years her senior, named Daniel Draper; a com- 
petent, bad-tempered gentleman, as dull as a telegraph pole 
without the wires. There were two children of this union, 
a boy and a girl, and in 1764 the Draper family came to 
England on a visit to arrange for the education of the 
children, and in January, 1765, Yorick, a married clergy- 
man, and Eliza, a married woman, met for the first time 
and at once began their correspondence. Daniel Draper 
returned to Bombay, but expected and indeed insisted upon 
it that his wife should follow him at no great distance of 
time to assist him in his official career, as in some respects 
she was well fitted to do. 

Eliza had no desire to hasten her return, and Yorick 
was eager to retard it, but what else could happen? Go 
back she must, but in those days it was by no means an 
easy matter to get out of Deal Harbour on your way to 
India, and many letters were passed between Yorick and 
Eliza ere she actually set sail, as eventually she did, never 
to see her philanderer again. 

In the only copy I have of the Letters of Yorick and 
Eliza—first published in 1773, but afterwards much en- 
larged—is dated 1816, and contains the following passage 
which some may consider amorous :— 


‘* Talking of widows, pray Eliza, if ever you be such, 
do not think of giving yourself to some wealthy Nabob, 
because I design to marry you myself. My wife cannot 
live long, she has sold all the provinces in France 
already, and I know not the woman I should like so well 
for her substitute as yourself. ‘Tis true I am ninety- 
five in constitution, and you but twenty-five, rather too 
great a disparity this! But what I want in youth I 
make up in wit and humour. Not Swift so loved his 
Stella, Scarron his Maintenon, or Waller his Sacharissa, 
as I will love and sing thee my wife-elect. . . . Tell me 

_in answer to this that you approve and honour the pro- 
posal, and that you would (like the Spectator’s mistress) 
have more pleasure in putting on an old man’s slippers 
than in associating with the gay, the voluptuous, and 
the young. Adieu—my Simplicie.”’ 


A simpleton, Eliza must have been had she mistaken 
this philandering for love. 

As already stated, when next Eliza returned to Eng- 
land Sterne was dead. Eliza’s later years were not marked 
with strict propriety. She succeeded in making a greater 
fool of the celebrated Abbé Raynal than she had done in 
the case of the Prebendary of York, for the Abbé offered to 
make a home for her quite away from her husband. This 
proposal she refused, but eventually eloped *‘ down a ladder 
of ropes ”? with a naval officer of distinction; an event 
which at the time created a stir in Anglo-Indian society. 
Her husband professed anger, and, it may be, felt it, but 
took no proceedings. Eliza and her naval officer do not 
appear to have remained long together, for after a bit she 
returned to Eagland, renewed many old friendships, and 
died at Clifton, in the thirty-fifth year of her age, where 
an exceedingly ornate monument in the cloisters of Bristol 
Cathedral assures the passer-by that *‘ Genius and Benevo- 
lence ’? were exemplified in the life of Mrs. Draper. The 
Draper children died young. 

It used to be reported in Bristo] that Edmund Burke, 
a member for the city, had something to do with getting 
up this unnecessary monument. 

Sterne had, of course, many more correspondents than 
Eliza, and in 1775 there appeared, First, a volume of his 
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Letters to his Friends, and second, and in three volumes 
under the editorship of his daughter, who by this time 
had become Mrs. Medalle, ** Letters of the late Rev. Mr. 
Sterne to his most intimate friends, to which are prefixed 
Memoirs of his Life and Family, written by Himself and 
published by his daughter.”’ 

There is nothing very interesting about these letters, 
and they never had the sale of the ‘* Sermons.” 

But in 1779 there appeared anonymously, and without 
creating any stir, in two volumes, a book entitled *‘ Letters 
supposed to have been written by Yorick to Eliza; with a 
Preface by the Editor and an Address of the Author 
to the Reader.”? This is the scarce book (for it never 
reached a second edition) that Miss Shaw has re-edited, and 
now insists upon our accepting the contents, not as the 
supposed letters of Yorick and Eliza, written as the Editor 
and Author positively assert, ‘‘ for the purpose of private 
amusement,’? but as their genuine effusions; and so con- 
fident is she of this that she has not hesitated to rechristen 
a book published in 1779 as ** The Second Journal to 
Eliza.” 

At the date of publication everybody was willing to 
take the anonymous Editor and Author at their word, for 
nobody wanted to read professed imitations of Sterne. 
The gossip of the trade attributed the authorship to one 
of the most prolific of the half-submerged, half-fashionable 
writers of the day, William Combe, whose name is still 
kept alive by the continued popularity of Rowlandson’s 
drawings to the ** Three Tours of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
a Wife.”? No less than eighty-six works, all anonymous, 
are put to this gentleman’s account in the D.N.B., and 
amongst them some sham letters attributed to the “‘wicked’’ 
Lord Lyttleton, which are sufficiently well-written to found 
a claim for that nobleman to be the author of ‘* Junius.”’ 

Miss Shaw speaks too lightly of this Mr. Combe, who 
was a friend of Sterne, and of Eliza as well! (See for a 
scandalous story, ‘* Roger’s Table Talk,’’ page 116.) Paro- 
dists have not always been great writers on their own 
account. 

However, this is certain, that whoever was the editor 
of this book he was a liar, for in his preface he boldly 
asserts that seven of the letters attributed to Sterne in 
one of the collections already mentioned, were not Sterne’s, 
but the work of the same pen ‘* which wrote the contents 
of the following volumes.”? But in the Sterne Letter Book 
now in New York is to be found, in Sterne’s handwriting, 
one of these very letters. A poor letter, it must be 
admitted, but undoubtedly Sterne’s. 

Miss Shaw’s case for her confident assertions rests 
on internal evidence of style and on some facts. So far 
as my opinion is worth having, and so far as Yorick’s 
letters are concerned, I think Miss Shaw makes out her 
ease. As for Eliza’s letters, save for a few fragments, any- 
body could have written them, even Mrs. Draper herself, 


but as for Yorick’s—nobody—unless it were Mr. Max | 


Beerbohm, save Yorick himself. 

Mr. Charles Whibley, as appears from his Foreword, 
is disposed to agree with Miss Shaw, whose introduction 
is well worth a careful study. Sterne’s character as well 
as his style repays research. 

Whether it is worth while taking so much trouble 
on a subject which can never be in dispute—namely, the 
supreme excellence of Sterne’s acknowledged writings, it 
is not for me to say—except that with Dr. Johnson, “ I 
hate those cui bono fellows.” 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
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TWO GARDENS 


KIND friend has just sent me, from the superfluity 
Ac his gardens, a large box of plants to fill up the 

winter gaps in my own garden, and the gift has sent 
my mind travelling by more roads than one. It is not the 
distinction that exists between ‘* gardens ”’ and “ garden ” 
—in what I have written in the past of this little garden of 
mine, I have tried to show how imagination can extend 
boundaries, and I, too, can have “‘ gardens ”’ if I will by 
distinguishing between a front patch and a back patch— 
that sets me thinking; it is rather the distinction between 
the easy gardening that most of us know and the kind of 
gardening which I have seen lately in that province of 
South Persia which resembles not at all the pictures con- 
jured up by Omar. And from that memory of a garden of 
Khuzistan, I have come back to my own garden and a 
certain consciousness of laggard hands in setting it in order 
for the summer. 

For a space of months this garden, which had become 
part of me, ceased to be mine. A long illness, a long voyage 
of convalescence, had made it necessary to give over its 
winter and early spring tending to the professionals. It 
was the breaking of a chain. I should be the last to deny 
that gardening is the purest of humane pleasures, but I 
should be the first to admit also that love of gardens does 
not of necessity make for human perfection—I admit to 
certain suspicions of what is done in my garden by alien 
hands. Thus it was that I came back to it expecting the 
worst. As I made the tour of the beds and borders I saw 
them with jealous eyes, but it was last year’s summer that 
I saw, and it seemed to me that whole barrow loads of 
plants must have been uprooted and thrown away. What 
gaps—what dreadful gaps in what had once been crowded 
—even overcrowded, if the truth be told! My friends had 
much to say of the severity of the winter and of the long 
drought which came after, but I would not be comforted. 
The garden was not the same garden; anyone might work 
in it who would. Nevermore—oh, nevermore—would it 
be to me what it has been in the past! I went sullenly 
back to my books and my work, and did not dissent 
audibly when a golfing friend remarked that he would begin 
to have some faint hopes of me now that I did not seem 
so completely wrapped up in that confounded garden. 

I might have continued in this mood through the 
summer ; some hireling might have given perfunctory care 
to the garden on one day a week had not the arrival of 
this box of plants shamed me. How little, after all, is 
the labour which flowers demand of us, in our made English 
gardens with our temperate English climate and our kindly 
English soil, in comparison with the return which they 
make to us. There is this box of plants, for instance. 
When I have written this and the cool of the evening has 
come, I can put them in in an hour or two, certain that 
they will give me many hours of happiness in return for a 
little work with hoe and watering-can ; nor will my pleasure 
be entirely selfish, for the flowers I count it a pleasure to 
give to friends who have no gardens (I hate the gardener 
who must never cut a flower for fear of spoiling his own 
effect) will be fragrant in more houses than one. How 
easy—the work of unpacking a box, a little planting, 4 
little after care. Should one not be ashamed to grow weary 
of a garden? 

But all gardening is not as simple as this. The 
gardens which I saw in Persia, gardens blooming, even In 
March, with hollyhocks and antirrhinums, with sweet peas 
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and stocks, and columbine, were the fruit of unremitting 
jabour and unresting care. These gardens were made in 
the midst of a sandy waste on the banks of a great tidal 
river in a climate which is sometimes 120 degrees in the 
shade. Fifteen years ago there was nothing; every plant, 
every blade of grass has had to be cultivated with the 
most anxious care. We dig a hole in our gardens, put in 
plants which have been delivered at our doors, guaranteed 
to do well in our soil—nothing would surprise us more 
than a failure. In these foreign gardens it has been neces- 
sary to dig and dig, to get soil wherever it could be got, 
to wash the salt out of the soil, to irrigate, to pump water, 
to experiment, to gain knowledge through failure, to be 
content with what could be attained, to delimit the possi- 
bilities, to learn not to waste time on the impossible. Every 
flower that grows in those gardens represents the English- 
man’s determination to have, at whatever cost of toil and 
disappointment, a garden on which to rest tired eyes, 
flowers to set about rooms which must be as like as possible 
to remembered rooms in country houses in England with 
their silver and their chintzes and their deep chairs and the 
water-colours on the walls. Above all, there must be grass 
lawns to walk upon. Many wonders of engineering have 
been performed in that least attractive corner of the world 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, but the gardens that have 
been made are not the least wonderful of the monuments 
to the skill and perseverance of the Englishman in partibus. 
There is something else, too. These gardens are not 
merely show gardens. The district which they adorn does 
not attract the great ones of the earth; the town on the 
outskirts of which they lie is purely utilitarian without pre- 
tentious buildings or dreams of architecture. It serves a 
commercial purpose, but there is no place less likely to 
attract the mere globe-trotter. There is, therefore, no 
question of keeping up ‘‘ face ’?; for the most part the 
bungalow gardens reflect the personalities of the average 
types of Englishmen and Englishwomen, and the intensive 
labour which has gone to their making is proof enough that 
wherever an Englishman settles, there, if the thing can 
be done, he will have his garden, and his garden must be 
as like as possible to some garden at home; the plants that 
flourished there must, if the thing can be done, be repro- 
duced here. I wonder whether our success as colonizers 
lies a little in this homely longing? 

At least it seems to impose some duty on all of us at 
home who have any knack in gardening; that kinship with 
“Home ” which is the last thing which an Englishman 
loses wherever he travels rests in part on our love of 
gardens. The Englishman walking in his made garden 
thousands of miles away from home smells the fragrance 
of the flowers, but it is not really in that garden that he 
is savouring them—no, he is standing, in thought, in a 
garden in Cheshire with the lupins just coming into flower 
and the pinks heavy in the bud—or he is looking out of a 
low window on to a Surrey garden, sun and cloud alter- 
nating, a fresh wind blowing; pale linum restless in the 
breeze and quaint heuchera and orange geums and blue 
forget-me-nots—or somewhere in the rose country he is 
busy with hoe and watering-hose. It is in his garden that 
he comes nearest to the England of memory and of hope. 
Should we not be untrue to our kin did we not labour a 
little to send out the fragrance of our gardens to renew 
the hearts of English men and women the wide world over? 


H. T. Kempatt Coox. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Tunnel Trench,’ Duchess Theatre. 


R. HUBERT GRIFFITH’S war play ‘“ Tunnel 
M trench *? (with which the new Duchess Theatre 

starts on a career in Catherine Street) has very 
genuine merits. It is quite sincere and quite unpreten- 
tious. Mr. Griffith indulges in no tiresome Welt- 
anschauung, and for this we may be very thankful. A 
theme, which moves the author deeply, could not be treated 
with less quackery. The play deals with some twenty-four 
hours in the life of the Air Force in which the hero-observer 
has his friend and pilot killed and comes on his brother in 
a shell-hole merely to console his last moments. The 
offensive goes on. Each scene has very positive merit, 
but the scenes do not have quite enough to do with each 
other. They are episodes. And yet if the play is to be of 
the modern ‘‘ episodic’? nature, the episodes are too 
realistic and insufficiently stressed. These facts must 
be frankly admitted before the play can be enjoyed and 
appreciated at its true worth. For it is full of character, 
does not descend into sentimentality, and does not preach. 
Let us hope it will have the success it deserves. Mr. Brian 
Ahearne acted the part of the hero with all the charm we 
have learned to associate with this most graceful actor. 


“The Highwayman,” Comedy Theatre. 


Dramatists, when treating of any pre-Victorian period, 
seem to be incapable of realizing that people who are not 
living to-day may none the less have been sane human 
beings. In his new play at the Comedy, Mr. J. Jefferson 
Farjeon makes all his characters behave with such a 
quixotic superabundance of gallantry that one begins to 
wonder whether there is any length to which they will 
not go to advantage their social enemies. If highwaymen 
were all treated with the consideration this one receives, 
the race would soon have died out, and, alternatively, if 
they all behaved with his gallant generosity towards their 
victims the profession must have been a mighty poor one. 
Mr. Farjeon would, no doubt, excuse himself by pointing 
to his subtitle, “‘ a romantic comedy,”’ but even romance 
must have some standards of common sense, or a working 
substitute therefor, and this play has none. It owes much, 
one imagines, to the inspiration of ‘* The Man with a Load 
of Mischief,” and as a writer of high-falutin’ prose, Mr. 
Farjeon is a good second to Mr. Dukes, but he has not his 
model’s faculty for raising a purely theatrical situation 
above the level of melodrama. This, however, does not 
imply that the play is not extremely good entertainment. 
Its history of Richard Black’s conquest of Lady Farleigh in 
the face of her husband and her lover is exciting and in- 
geniously told. Miss Mary Glynne has never done better 
work than her Lady Farleigh ; Mr. Edmund Willard roars 
like any sucking dove as the romantic Richard, and Mr. 
Allan Jeayes, always at home in the eighteenth century, 
brings ease and grace to the rather verbose part of the 
husband. The production, complete with genuine 
Charles II. staircase, does credit to Mr. Norman Mac- 
dermott, whom it is pleasant to welcome back after his 
long exile. 


‘The Man Who Missed It,’’ Strand Theatre. 


The art of farce-making, as anyone who has had the 
misfortune to read the script of a farce will agree, is a 
more synthetic business than most other forms of play- 
production. Often the worst writing can be worked up by 
producer and comedians into the best ensemble. Analyze 
any of the Aldwych successes, and you will find that it 
owes at least as much to Messrs. Walls and Lynn as to 
Mr. Travers. With the single exception of Mr. O. B. 


Clarence, who is a past master in such things, none of the 
cast of ‘* The Man Who Missed It ” enters for a moment 
into the requisite spirit of collaboration, and least of all 
Mr. Harold Owen, producer and author. Not having seen 
all the unfunny farces ever acted, nor yet, it is only fair 
to add, the whole of this one, I hesitate to say that it is 
the unfunniest. But if I were a betting man... . 
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B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall. 


Sir Thomas Beecham and the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra were at their best on Wednesday, November 
27th, in a programme which opened with a brilliant per- 
formance of the Leonora No. 8 Overture, and almost sus- 
tained the high level of their playing to the end of the 
concert, through Debussy’s “‘ Iberia ’? Suite, the C minor 
Piano Concerto of Mozart, and Dvérak’s Fourth Symphony. 
In the Debussy Suite the conductor asked from the 
orchestra rather more than they could, or at any rate did, 
give him, but he asked a great deal, and got from them 
a very fine performance. Marcelle Meyer was the soloist 
in the concerto, and she played it a little disappointingly. 
Her promisingly crisp, though not dry, manner of playing 
the smaller works of (for instance) Mozart and Scarlatti is 
a trifle inadequate for a larger work of this kind, of which 
the lyrical qualities are even more than usual subordinated 
to other matters. She had evidently decided on just what 
effect she wanted, and just as evidently she got it, and 
played brilliantly and cleanly, yet a little weightily—in a 
manner, in fact, which was concentrated as well as 
elaborated in the cadenza. The conception, where it was 
otherwise than lyrical, was definitely alien. | Dvérak’s 
Fourth Symphony came after the interval, and balanced 
well with the first part of the concert. Sir Thomas Beecham 
deserves our gratitude for this fine performance of a fine 
work, as well as for realizing that we cannot always afford 
to have the second-best music given by second-best con- 
ductors. If it were, the best of both might become too 
self-sufficient. 


The St, Matthew Passion: Bach Cantata Club, St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, 

** Only through the Bach Cantata Club can you hear 
the still unknown wealth of Bach’s amazing corpus of 
music, and hear it as he meant it to sound,”’ says a note 
in the programme of the Club’s performance of the 
St. Matthew Passion on Wednesday, November 27th. This 
sentence may be intended as a natural deduction from the 
preceding one, which states that the Club works “ with 
forces as near as can be to those of Bach himself.’? But 
it is a natural deduction no more than it was actually 
the result of such working on this occasion. A performance 
with the vocal and instrumental forces that Bach intended, 
sung and played on the right notes, cannot justify itself 
for these reasons alone, and there was indeed little more to 
recommend this one. Sometimes there was light and a 
certain fitness in the general gloom and laxity, but it was 
rare enough to seem almost fortuitous, and to sound like 
Bach living in spite of being performed. Lawity and 
gloom were no more the prevailing concomitants of Our 
Lord’s Passion than they were of Bach’s conception of it. 
Mr. Keith Falkner (particularly) and Mr. Arthur Cranmer, 
as well as the players of the obbligati, did something to 
help the struggling composer, but it must have been a 
dreary task. The Club’s performances must be better than 
this (and, indeed, they have been already) if it is ultimately 
to achieve anything better than a destructive mediocrity. 
It is painfully impossible to believe that there were not 
some innocents at this performance who, starting with an 
open mind, came to the conclusion that Bach was pre- 
eminently an old bore. And they might have come to 
another conclusion. 


Paul Guillaume Gallery. 

An important exhibition of French paintings, ranging 
from Corot to Chirico, has opened this week at the Paul 
Guillaume galleries in Grosvenor Street. The Corot 
** Enfant au Hochet ” is one of the most exquisite things 
in the collection—an early example painted with minute 
delicacy and precision of drawing. Cézanne is represented 
by a very small still life of fruit, remarkably rich and glow- 
ing in colour, Van Gogh and Gauguin by paintings which 
are not among the most successful of their works. There 
is a fine example of Degas—‘‘ Actrice dans sa Loge,” a 
sound, but not very interesting “* Fruits ’? by Renoir, and 
the large, very finely constructed ‘**‘ La Noce ”? by the 
** Douanier ”’ Rousseau—one of the most famous of his 
works—which alone makes the exhibition worth visiting. 
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The rest of the pictures, with the exception of the lovely 
** Jeune Fille *? by Modigliani (who died in 1920 at the age 
of only thirty-six), are by living artists. The Matisse 
** Intérieur, Nice,”’ is a particularly good example of this 
type, gay in colour and well balanced in design; Picasso’, 
** Maternité,” painted in 1922, is serious and dignified 
without sensational brilliance; of the two pictures by 
Braque, ‘“‘ La Valse ”’ is extremely sensitive in colour and 
drawing, and the two examples of Chirico, both of them 
pictures of prancing horses, are very lively and exhilarat. 
ing. ‘* Montmartre,”? by Utrillo, painted in 1912, is in a 
much looser and bolder manner than his later work. There 
are several good examples of Derain, portrait, landscape, 
and still life. 
* * * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, December 7th.— 
Robert Mayer, Concert for Children, Central Hall, 11. 
Trinity College Choral and Orchestral Concert, Queen’s 
Hall, 3. 
Nicolas Orloff, Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
** Carmen,’”? at the Crystal Palace, 7.30. 
Reopening of the Grand Organ, Alexandra Palace, 8, 
Sunday, December 8th.— 
Professor C. Rosselli, on ‘* Political Persecution in 
Italy,’? Conway Hall, 11. 
** Shadows of Strife,’? by Mr. John Davison, at the 
Arts Theatre. 
Tuesday, December 10th.— 
** People Like Us,’”? by Mr. Frank Vosper, at the Arts 
Theatre. 
Professor B. Ohlin, on ‘* The Relation between Inter- 
national Trade and International Capital and Labour 
Movements,’? London School of Economics, 5 
(December 10th, 11th, and 12th). 
Miss Alison Neilans, on ‘*‘ The Legal Aspect of 
Prostitution,’? Caxton Hall, 8. 
The Erhart String Chamber Orchestra, Grotrian 
Hall, 8.30. 
Lecture by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, on “‘ The Value 
of Art,’? 18, John Street, W.C., 8.15. 
Wednesday, December 11th.— 
Miss Rebecca West, on ‘* The Biography of a Witch ” 
(Miniature Biographies), the Wireless, 10 p.m. 
Mr. Ramsay Muir, on ‘“ Electoral Reform and the 
Party System,” at the National Liberal Club Luncheon, 
1 o’clock. 
Thursday, December 12th.— 
Mr. Herbert Palmer, on “ Francois Villon,” the 
Children’s Theatre, 8.30. 
Mr. Gerald Gould, reading his own Poems, Poetry 
Bookshop, 6. 
Friday, December 18th.— 
Hamilton Harty, Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
Mr. Hugh Walpole and Mr. Gerald Gould, on “A 
Talk on Reading,’ the Wireless, 9.20. 
A Discussion on “‘ The Newspaper of To-Day,” be- 
tween Mr. Stuart Hodgson and Mr. Ramsay Muir, 
National Liberal Club, 8.15. 
OmICcRON. 


SONNET 


THERE is no comfort in the sensual world 

For those, who, seeking fire, are brought to heel 

By answered questions. How can sense reveal 

The senses majic carelessly unfurled ? 

Our bodies chastened by our mind’s desire 

Explore all life in search of that strong fever 

Of anonymity, that must for ever 

Exalt the ash and justify the fire. 

Is it our cowardice that seeks to find 

Annihilation both of pride and shame, 

The ash that proves allegiance to the flame 

Links grey to gold and Godhead to mankind ? 

Yet we remain the victims of our spirit 

That fails to find a flesh to disinherit. 
ELizaBETH BIBESCO- 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE EAST GOES WEST 


HAVE heard very high praise of ‘‘ A History of 
Nationalism in the East,’? by Hans Kohn, translated 
from the German by Miss M. M. Green (Routledge, 25s.). 

Dr. Kohn is an authority on the history of imperialism. 
His present work is of great interest and value, even if it 
js not quite so good as I had been led to expect. Herr 
Kohn has collected an enormous number of facts about the 
emergence of nationalism in the East and in Africa during 
the last hundred years. He sets them out with clearness, 
and the student of contemporary history who has struggled 
out of the narrow parochialism of being merely a good 
European will find his book useful. His own reflections 
and deductions are never absurd, and are often respect- 
worthy, though he lacks the imaginative historical insight 
which Professor Toynbee showed in his study of the Islamic 
World since the peace settlement. I had, in fact, been led 
to hope that Herr Kohn had done for the whole East, from 
Pekin to Cairo, what Professor Toynbee had done for the 
Muhammadan part of it. To expect anything of the kind 
is to be disappointed. Those who merely want facts will 
find Herr Kohn’s book admirable, though one feels that 
even on that side he might with advantage be a little more 
critical of some of the facts which he has to record. For 
instance, the absurd statement of Mr. Coomaraswamy that 
one-tenth of the British population dies in the gaol, the 
workhouse, or the lunatic asylum is quoted without com- 
ment. The arrangement of the book is also not entirely 
satisfactory. The separation of Chapter IV., The Religious 
Renaissance in India, from Chapter XI., India’s Awaken- 
ing, and Chapter XII., Indian Nationalism, is confusing, 
and leads to repetition. Herr Kohn’s judgment is never 
notably erratic, but every now and again one feels it to be 
wobbly, e.g., over such questions as Bolshevism, the atti- 
tude of the Indian Civil Service, and Zionism. His 
generalizations are not thrust upon one, and are usually 
sound and illuminating, but they are inclined to lack depth. 
* * * 

Whatever its limitations, it is a book which deserves 
to be read. It enables one to take a wide and at the same 
time a fairly detailed survey of the history of the East dur- 
ing the last one hundred years. What it shows one is that 
the East is going rapidly West. People seem to act on 
the assumption that there is a law of nature that the 
importance of events diminishes in proportion to the square 
of their distance from the observer. Subjectively and in- 
dividually, this may be partially true; objectively and his- 
torically it is completely false. Half the follies and failures 
of statesmen and practical men have been due to this 
assumption, and in it may be found the reason why so often 
contemporaries completely misjudge the significance of 
events. It is certain that nearly all Europeans under- 
estimate the importance of what has been happening in 
Asia during the last fifty years. The little eddy in Euro- 
pean history caused by the Great War is insignificant com- 
pared with the vast upheaval to be observed in China, 
Japan, Persia, India, Turkey, Egypt. Alsace has changed 
hands before; the Germany which lost the Great War and 
signed the Treaty of Versailles is the same Germany which 
lost the battle of Jena and signed the Peace of Tilsit; 
there is nothing new in Warsaw being the capital of an 
independent State, in the problem of German reparations, 
in M. Poincaré’s policy, in the question of the Freedom of 
the Seas, which Mr. MacDonald may be discussing at the 
Five-Power Conference in January, and which was dis- 


cussed by Lord North in 1780; every period of European 
history has had its Mussolini. But in Asia the whole life 
of millions of men and women is being revolutionized ; 
Governments, traditions, customs, beliefs, a thousand years 
old, have vanished in less than a generation; we are watch- 
ing, as Herr Kohn says, the birth of a new civilization. 
It is a pity that nothing will ever make these facts known 
to politicians like Lord Birkenhead and his followers who 
the other day made such a curious exhibition of themselves 
in both Houses of Parliament, insisting that when the foun- 
tains of the deep break up and the windows of heaven are 
opened, our best protection is scraps of ancient paper and 
incantations which were first mumbled in the House of 
Lords by die-hards in the reign of George III. 


* * * 


In the nineteenth century the West went to the East. 
For centuries the dominating influence in Asia had been 
religion. Nearly everywhere society had crystallized into 
an extremely static form, and the factor which produced 
the crystallization was not, as it might have been in Europe, 
secular Governments, economics, or nationalism, but 
religious forms and beliefs. I remember not twenty years 
ago in Ceylon, when I was responsible for taking the Census 
in a backward district, it was impossible for enumerators 
in villages to get an answer to the question, ‘* What is your 
nationality? ’”? ‘*I am a Buddhist,’”? they would say. 
** But you must know whether you are a Sinhalese, or a 
Tamil, or a Moorman,”’ the enumerator would insist, and 
the answer would be always the same: ‘* No, sir, I am a 
Buddhist.”? But already that frame of mind is becoming 
a thing of the past. The East has accepted from Europe 
its social beliefs, its ideals, the material basis of its civiliza- 
tion. Everywhere nationalism is taking the place of religion. 
Herr Kohn shows how, in the initial stages, it was the 
British Empire which played a very large part in spread- 
ing through Asia British views of liberty, gentlemanliness, 
sport, and government. Bolshevism is completing the work 
begun by British Empire Builders, British Liberalism, 
Macaulay, and Rudyard Kipling. The revolt against 
Europe is only being accomplished because the East has 
taken Europe’s weapons and methods to use against 
Europe’s imperialism. The attitude of Mustafa Kemal and 
the Turkish nationalists towards Muhammadanism is 
characteristic of this new era in Asiatic history. But the 
same process can be observed nearly everywhere in the 
East. Gandhi belongs to the India of the past, to the 
religious and ‘* unchanging ”? East. Hence his tremendous 
appeal to the common people. Yet on the political 
development of India he has had little or no effect. Since 
1922, as Herr Kohn points out, that development has been 
contrary to Gandhi’s and Tagore’s expectations, and 
nationalism in its European form dominates Indian politics. 
It is a wonderful sight to see statesmen, faced by this 
cataclysm, mumbling shibboleths about the inability of 
Asiatics to rule themselves and Dominion status. The 
question whether Asia can rule itself has already been 
settled as effectively as the question whether Queen Anne 
is dead, and Parliament would be better employed discuss- 
ing the latter than the former. The important question 
now is whether the nationalism of self-governing Asiatics 
is going to prove as great a curse to the world as the 
nationalism of self-governing Europeans. 


LEonaRD Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 
HEAVEN, EARTH, AND LETTERS 


Cross Currents in English Literature of the Seventeenth Century, 
or, The World, the Flesh, and the Spirit, their Actions and 
Reactions. Being the Messenger Lectures on the Evolution 
of Civilization, Cornell University, 1926-27. By H. J. C. 
GRIERSON, LL.D., Litt.D., F.B.A., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. (Chatto 
& Windus. 15s.) 

PROFESSOR GRIERSON commands our admiration by his tactful 
handling of puritanism and humanism before audiences 
native to a soil that bred strange religions. While reading 
his important book we should realize how ticklish an 
exegesis of the subject must have been if the listeners took 
fundamentalism ‘‘as read’’; and how skilfully Professor 
Grierson has exhibited, without preaching, the humanist 
claims. To us in England it might seem unnecessary to 
justify the eighteenth century on the score of two religious 
revivals, but this might be sound tactics at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Again, the following statement may very well appeal 
to America: ‘‘ Milton had not sinned against his own soul 
as Byron had, nor ‘was he the man to let his bark be driven 
random across the seas of life.’ Are we pedantic? Or 
may we require an exact definition of ‘‘ sinning against 
one’s soul,’’ and regret the mellow metaphor of the seas 
of life? Yet what is too loose for constricted England may 
please expansive America ; and we must recollect as well 
the difficulty of expunging from the written book all 
rhetorical ornaments unsuitable off the rostrum. 

The problems are large, and are dealt with by a large 
and disciplined intelligence which, supported by the most 
human scholarship, is more than competent to cope succes- 
sively with Spenser, Shakespeare, Donne, Milton, and 
Dryden in their relation to the religious and secular spirits. 
We are first introduced to the Church’s conquest of paganism 
at the cost of liberal concessions both to polite and to vulgar 
pre-Christianity. To complete the piciure Professor Grier- 
son, even though the seventeenth century was his objective, 
might perhaps have told us more of the antagonism be- 
tween world and spirit before the Reformation ; the Middle 
Ages had their Prynnes, more authoritatively placed, as 
ecclesiastical prohibitions of ‘‘ cantica turpia et luxuriosa "’ 
bear witness ; and ‘‘ Handlyng Synne’”’ is no more favour- 
able to dancing than ‘“ Histriomastix.’’ The Reformation 
merely added to an already existing bias the matter for its 
development, including those Genevan excesses which, our 
author reminds us, Milton could by no means wholly accept. 

M. Saurat has made it difficult to say anything new 
about Milton, while generations of critics, from Dryden to 
Bradley, have rendered such a task almost impossible in 
regard to Shakespeare. But if Professor Grierson’s main 
contention (after the startling analogy of Ford and Mrs. 
Bertrand Russell) that Shakespeare was concerned with 
humanity, and with the supply to it of human art rather 
than theology, is not altogether new, he puts it with a new 
conviction, strengthened by evidence (such as that from 
‘*The Merchant of Venice ’’ or ‘‘ Julius Cesar ’’), the hand- 
ling of which betrays the experienced advocate. His claims 
that ‘‘ The Tempest ”’ is ‘‘ probably the most religious, even 
the most Christian, in spirit’’ of the plays, and that Shake- 
speare is a product of the Catholic Middle Ages, are fair 
challenges to debate, and for that reason might have been 
supported by more lengthy argument. Catholics must have 
differed very much in the Middle Ages, those who had the 
‘* Puritan ’’ sense of God’s wrath, ‘‘ the grete god in his 
greme,’’ from those who founded their culture on Virgil 
Statius, and Ovid; and from others again who did both. 
The two first types—of ‘‘ ascesis’’ and its opposite, and, 
we may guess, other mixed types as well, can belong as 
much to the Renaissance as to Medievalism. This is prac- 
tically admitted at the end of the book through a quotation 
from Troeltsch. Conversely (to digress a little) the two 
aspects of baroque art noted by Professor Grierson, the 
Horrible and the Sentimental, do not seem to be exclusively 
baroque ; they were present before the Renaissance had 
changed England. Lydgate with his mawkish puns on 
‘* Mary ’”’ and “ Mara,” his gloating over blood and wounds, 
furnishes but one example ; interest in the details of martyr- 
dom goes back to Old English times. 
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Despite M. Saurat we have here a very fresh portrait of 
Milton; and the radical distinction between the two 
‘** serious *’ poets Spenser and Milton is so drawn as to 
deserve the student’s deepest gratitude. The assessment of 
seventeenth-century puritanism and anglicanism is no less g 
thing of price, and there is but one point upon which, in 
passing, I would dare comment. After learning of the 
puritan assault on Church music we are informed that 
‘* there can be no doubt that the English people has suffereq 
from the neglect of music by the Puritans. . . .”” This might 
have been qualified by reference to the flourishing state of 
secular music under the Protectorate. Between 1650 and 
1659 at least thirty-five musical collections were published, 
some of which, like ‘‘ Parthenia,’’ ran into several editions ; 
and Playford alludes in 1651 to the prosperity of music. 
Lastly, in discussing Dryden, Professor Grierson shows his 
hand in the game of ‘‘ soul versus reason.’’ Dryden, for 
him, suffers from ‘spiritual emptiness’’: ‘‘ neither his 
loves, nor his hates, rise from the deeper levels of the soul.” 
He has a right to this view; but is it just to quoie the 
parable of the home swept and garnished for the seven other 
devils, and then to write, ‘‘ the Puriian condemnation of 
Shakespeare had only led to giving the English stage 
Wycherley and Dryden ’’? 

But doubt may be expressed whether the test, 
‘‘ spirituality,’’ is absolute ; the time may come when all 
the writers now so judged will be approached very 


differently. SHERARD VINES. 


J’ACCUSE 
Slavery. By KATHLEEN SIMON. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 


THE very brevity of Lady Simon's title arrests the attention 
as it needs to be arrested. Yet a book on slavery might well 
be no more than a treatise on a social evil that the world 
has at last outgrown—an historical survey of the shame ofa 
bygone age. That possibility can be mentioned as regards 
this volume only to be dismissed. In the first sentence of 
her Foreword, Lady Simon writes: ‘‘ The study of slavery as 
it exists to-day ...’’ and the opening words of her first 
chapter run: ‘‘ There are certainly in the world to-day at 
least 4,000,000 slaves. There are probably many more ; their 
number may even exceed 6,000,000.’ Not merely slavery, 
therefore, but slavery to-day is the subject of an exposure 
more damning in its restraint than in its emphasis. 

There is nothing startling about Lady Simon’s method. 
She has made use of no facts not available to anyone who 
cared to use them. The public service she has rendered is 
in caring, in determining that other people should care too, 
and in setting out to convince them by the simplest but most 
effective of all methods, the skilful marshalling of a mass of 
incontrovertible evidence. She has, of course, to make good 
her charge that there exist in the world to-day not less than 
four million slaves. To do that it is necessary, first, to 
define a slave, and, secondly, to find four million persons 
conforming to the definition. As to what a slave is, Lady 
Simon is content to abbreviate the first article of the League 
of Nations Slavery Convention into the summary declaration 
that ‘“‘a slave is property,” something that can be bought 
and sold and transferred from place to place against its 
will, with the inevitable result of the separation—often 
permanent—of wife from husband, brother from sister, 
parent from child. 

And there exist to-day not less than four million such 
pieces of property. So at least the charge runs. The first 
evidence to support it is from Abyssinia. In that country 
not merely slavery but the slave trade survives, as the 
frequent raids into Kenya and the Sudan testify. Any com: 
putation of the number of actual slaves in ‘‘ the one Chris- 
tian State on the continent of Africa,’’ as an Abyssinian 
delegate at Geneva this year complacently characterized his 
country, necessarily rests on a rather doubtful basis, but 
Lady Simon limits herself to what she calls “ the usual 
conservative estimate ’’ of 2,000,000. That is no bad start 
towards the required 4,000,000. The next contribution 18 
from Arabia, meaning principally the wide area controlled 
to-day by the Sultan of Nejd, notably the Hedjaz, we 
according to the Temporary Slavery Commission of the 
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League of Nations, “the slave trade is practised openly.” 
Where there is no concealment of the aciual traffic in slaves 
no room remains for doubt about the existence of slavery, 
and Lady Simon gives her reasons for putting their number 
at somewhere between 500,000 and 1,000,000. Liberia, despite 
its protestations, which have taken the form of a so-called 
international inquiry solicited by the Liberian Government, 
is credited with 100,000 slaves or more. China is laid under 
contribution in respect of child slavery in particular. The 
practice of mui (sai among Chinese in Hong Kong is only a 
comparatively public exhibition of an institution which exists 
in China itself on such a scale as to justify Lady Simon in 
drawing on that vast country for the balance of her four 
million slaves without needing to look further. The demon- 
stration that mui tsai is in fact slavery and nothing else is 
convincing. 

The essential virtue of this unemotional exposure is that 
it will stand examination at every point. (It can hardly be 
conceived that Sir John Simon’s wife should take a doubtful 
case into Court.) Whether the four million slaves be in 
reality three million or five million matters nothing. They 
may in fact be either, though more probably the latter figure 
than the former. What does matter, and matter decisively, 
is that if Lady Simon is to be trusted, Abyssinia, a member 
of the League of Nations, is openly tolerating and recogniz- 
ing slavery ; Liberia, a member of the League of Nations, is 
doing the same; Portugal, a member of the League of 
Nations, is permitting practices indistinguishable from 
slavery in her African colonies. Arabia, less accessible 
because she is not a member of the League, has a prominent 
place in the gallery of dishonour. 

These are charges publicly levelled against countries 


_that make some show of caring for their reputations. They 


can clear those reputations not by protestations, however 
voluble; but by proving to the jury of world opinion that 
the conditions Lady Simon declares to exist are non-existent. 
There is only one place where that can be done effectively. 
When Lord Cecil this year expressed uneasiness about the 
working of the Slavery Convention he carried through in 
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1926, he met with rather less than half the response he 
hoped for. The appearance of Lady Simon’s book makes it 
both imperative and inevitable that the whole question 
should be explored to its depth at the next Assembly. The 
States Lady Simon accuses are on their defence, and the 
appearance of her indictment will have turned the hesitant 
League delegates into a vigilant tribunal. 


MR. MOTTRAM’S SURVEY OF SPECULATION 


A History of Financial Speculation. By R. H. MOTTRAM. 
(Chatto & Windus. 15s.) 


FINANCIAL speculation is now a burning question that has 
burnt the fingers of many of us, and a history of the subject 
by the author of ‘‘The Spanish Farm” and ‘Our Mr.. 
Dormer ”’ is happy in the moment of its birth. Happy also, 
as need hardly be said, it is in thought and expression, and 
it provides a most interesting survey of man’s efforts to 
beiter his economic lot by trying for something that is not 
certain. 

To the public of to-day, which very much needs a defini- 
tion of speculation which will draw a line between it and 
investment, the word may be said to mean any attempt to 
make money by buying securities, commodities, or property 
which are expected to rise in price. (Selling for the fall is 
also a form of speculation, but is hardly ever indulged in 
by the general public.) But Mr. Mottram takes us much 
further afield. After showing that the sense of the word 
now most common is quite modern, dating from about 1850, 
he tells us that the thing is ‘‘ inherent in human nature and 
has existed for countless centuries. Speculation has been 
present whenever and wherever man has escaped, even tem- 
porarily, from hand to mouth necessity.’’ Having thus laid 
down his lines, the historian goes on to flint instruments and 
flint-mining shafts, showing that pre-historic man had 
already ‘‘ parted company with immediate necessity’? and 
‘“acquired commodities of uncertain future value.’’ And 
then we have a stimulating philosophical disquisition, full 
of questionable contentions, such as:— 

‘‘The Speculator never inherits the fruit of his effort. 
Absorbed, like the artist, in his effort, the truer he is to 
type the more certain he is to die in harness. Humble 
populations succeed to the benefits. ... The moral scorn so 
continuously poured upon Speculation is therefore over- 
emphasized. The Speculator’s fate is inherent in his 
virtues. His reign is short, often the shortest of any of 
the leaders of humanity. Nor is this necessarily because of 
the incidence of casualty, enshrined in the good wives’ 
wisdom about the pot that went too often to the spring. 
The Speculator, particularly as _ civilization advances, 
garners his grain in the form of credit. Now credit, extra- 
ordinarily permanent in itself, is economic perpetual 
motion. The ball must be kept rolling, and rolls inevitably, 
in the end, over the individual.” 

We see from this passage that Mr. Mottram includes in 
his sketch many more things than are meant by Financial 
Speculation in the sense in which we find it defined, on 
page 146, as ‘‘ providing a body of stocks and shares mar- 
keiable at definite markets under definite regulations ’’; on 
page 162 we are told that ‘‘ to anticipate what may be, to 
be able to deal largely with figures, to spread the result so 
that it is available to all who care to use it, this is the only 
Financial Speculation worth serious consideration.”’ 

Those who have lately lost money in the stock markets 
and have hoped to find in Mr. Mottram’s history an account 
of the great rises and collapses which have inflicted similar 
losses on their forbears, will thus find that he has so many 
other interesting things to talk about, that the story of stock 
market fluctuations gets short shrift, after the time of the 
South Sea Bubble and Law’s financial fireworks in Paris. 
And when he does talk about finance, Mr. Mottram shows 
a plentiful disregard for accuracy. It is not correct to say 
that the rage for amalgamation ‘‘ has placed the British 
Isles completely in the hands of less than a dozen banks ”’; 
or that the investor ‘“‘ has before him roughly half a dozen 
markets, in some, such as the gilt-edged, a perfect certainty 
as to price and return”’; or that ‘‘in industrials he has 
three categories of stock or share, increasingly the same in 
denomination and value ’’; or that the Barings, who sprang 
from the loins of a Lutheran pastor in Bremen, had a 
‘similar origin’ to that of the Rothschilds. Mr. Mottram 
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also implies that limited liability was only introduced after 
the failure of the City of Glasgow bank in 1878; and the 
most amazing mis-statement is that which tells us that “in 
the eighties, the interest on Consols was arbitrarily re- 
duced,’’ implying that the British Government made a 
forced composition with its creditors! 

And, outside finance, is it true that Joseph Chamberlain 
‘* dominated British political and economic life more than 
any Prime Minister for a century ’’—a century which saw 
Gladstone and Disraeli, to say nothing of Peel? And why 
should that hearty reveller Mercutio be sandwiched between 
Bassanio and Shylock? 


GREVILLE AGAIN 


Leaves from the Greville Diary. With a Preface and an Intro- 
duction by PHILIP MORRELL. (Nash & Grayson. 2l1s.) 


To the average reader—that inscrutable beast before whom 
publishers bow down—the Greville Diary is something like 
Mr. Feeder's flute, ‘‘ which he couldn’t play yet, but was 
going to make a point of learning.’”’ We know that the 
standard edition fills eight hefty volumes; but we are 
‘* going to make a point’”’ of reading all eight, just as we 
are ‘‘ going to make a point ’’ of mastering Kant’s ‘‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason’ and exploring the Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street. Meanwhile, biographers, critics, 
and historians have made a sort of quarry of the Diary, 
detaching from it large segments for incorporation in their 
own works. It is almost impossible to pick up a book cover- 
ing the late Georgian or early Victorian period without 
running across Greville and hearing yet again his recollec- 
tions and impressions of Canning, Peel, and Melbourne, 
Wellington, D’Orsay, Macaulay, and the red-faced raffish 
sons of George III. 

At this distance of time Queen Victoria’s shrill cries of 
indignation sound a little hysterical. Dizzy soothed her by 
his asseveration that the publication of the Diary was a 
‘** social outrage *; but she ought to have known, and most 
probably did know, that worse things might have been said 
and written of her preposterous uncles than anything that 
found its way into Reeve’s edition of 1874. Moreover, though 
Charles Greville did so far forget himself as to describe the 
youthful Princess as ‘‘a short, plain-looking child,’’ pos- 
terity owes to him the now famous picture of the Queen as 
a fair-haired girl holding her first Council with a dignity 
that both disconcerted and delighted all her councillors. 

An abridged “ Greville ’’’ in one compact volume‘will be 
welcome to others besides those who are sealed of the tribe 
of Mr. Feeder, B.A. The Diary is not aneasy work to curtail, 
as Mr. Morrell is fain to admit. In the main, he has made 
his excisions with tact and skill. He shows especially happy 
judgment in retaining many of the passages in which the 
diarist stands outside himself and shakes his head ruefully 
over opportunities wasted and energies misapplied. It is 
instructive to set his half-unconscious self-portrait side by 
side with its modern ‘‘ opposite number,”’ the well-bred Eng- 
lishman whose activities are pretty equally divided between 
politics and the Turf. The type persists, though it has 
undergone considerable modifications in the last eighty 
years. Perhaps the strongest points of divergence are intel- 
lectual rather than moral. What English sportsman- 
politician of to-day would quote Roman poets and historians 
with admirable relevance, and without either effort or 
affectation, much less self-consciousness? 

Mr. Morrell’s foot-notes are adequate, but he might have 
conceded twenty words to the Duchess of York of whom: 
Greville gives such a vivid character-sketch, and it would 
have been well to give a brief account of Madame de Lieven 
when she first appears in the Diary, instead of waiting for 
the diarist partially to fill the gap at the date of her death 
some years (and many pages) later. Proof-reading has been 
a little careless—‘* Tautus ’’ has been allowed to stand for 
‘* Tacitus ’? on page 439 for example—and some of us would 
feel happier if the present editor had eschewed the Wilson 
edition, which aroused such a storm of well-founded criti- 
cism when it appeared. None the less it is a very welcome 
abridgement, and many readers—and not a few writers—will 
find it a very useful one. 


DoroTHY MARGARET STUART. 
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HISTORIC DOUBTS RESPECTING TIGERS 


The Emperor’s Tigers. 
Faber. 6s.) 


By VALENTINE DOBREE. (Faber g 


‘* THERE is an island in the Indian Ocean, so unfortunate as 
not yet to have been visited by Discovery Ships or Missiona 
Societies,’’ very popular with our authors. This is no axiom 
that it is an island, or even in the Indian Ocean. It is g 
pleasant, adaptable stretch of country. There Rasselas and 
Popanilla and their rivals move in the eternal light. When 
the fancy of Valentine Dobrée visited Fantaisie, it appeareq 
as a country called Transmappamondia, ruled by ap 
eccentric emperor, Teaco. He was unmarried. 

“Teaco possessed a garden,’’ and, feeling the want of 
company, was pleased to receive from a neighbouring 
emperor a pair of tigers, which ‘ instantly recognized his 
royalty ’’; he installed them with great expense in the 
garden. Acquaintance ripened into passionate friendship. 
Compliments at a safe distance matured into musical enter. 
tainments, all together. There were no other tigers in the 
country. The emperor’s pair were the topic of sociably 
malicious conversation. Artists began painting tigers, 
hawkers sold tigers for the watch-chain, tiger moustaches 
‘were evolved. Then Teaco the eccentric died, and Teaco’s 
successor roared, ‘‘ Kill all those tigers!” 

It was done. The gardens were burned. But the new 
emperor caught a sneezing fit from the ashes, and exploded. 
The artists painted more Academy tigers, and Baroque 
tigers. Several centuries elapse. 

The Empress of Transmappamondia bore a son. His 
name was Teaco-mene. At the age of seven he was taken 
on his first unicorn hunt. He was thrown, under the 
impression that he had seen the unicorn. This error ended 
his hunting, but presently he acquired two painted tigers. 
On becoming emperor, he cleared the ancient garden, repro- 
duced the amenities of the original tiger-quarters, and, after 
an emissary had succeeded in bringing home two tigers, 
hoped to be a happy man. But in spite of tremendous 
excitement, the public found fault with the specimens, and 
the emperor, rising early to take a look at them, reflected, 
‘* They look very small.’’ In some trouble, he decided to 
inquire into the whole theory of tigers. 

A vast collection of pictures and other representations 
of tigers, accordingly, was brought to the palace. Discussion 
ensued. It went on ensuing until the emperor, greatly 
daring, endeavoured to end the controversy by letting in 
the two actual tigers, and bawling, ‘‘ Are these tigers?” 
Transmappamondia answered, instantly, ‘‘ No.” This 
finally deflated Teaco-mene. He escaped into the unknown 
world beyond Transmappamondia, leaving the pedigrees of 
the tigers to be found after his vanishing. In the crisis 
afterwards, the tigers took fright and escaped too into a 
height from which ‘“‘ even now, on bright nights, people think 
that they can hear them singing.” 

The slight sketch which we have given of the course of 
Mrs. Dobrée’s allegory of society, inherited ideas, popular 
taste and its shifting gales, simplicity metamorphosed into 
difficulty and all the rest, may be the best way in which a 
rapid view of the book can be given. The deeper colourings 
and sensitive digressions of the thought—the writer’s motto 
is, ‘‘ Truth and beauty buried be —will repay the reader 
who takes the hint. He may find some matters obscure, 
perhaps from the occasional defect of those engaging par- 
ticular touches which animate the closing scenes so well. 


THE LOG OF A RAIDER 


The Cruise of the “ Kronprinz Wilhelm.” By CouNnT ALFRED 
VON NIEZYCHOWSKI. (Selwyn & Blount. 15s.) 


Count von NIEzycHOWSKI was a lieutenant in the ‘ Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm,” a Norddeutscher Lloyd liner which was 
armed as a raider, and did some damage to trade in the 
South Atlantic during the early months of the war. He 
has now produced a good-humoured, fair, and quite read- 
able account of her career, from her first equipment as 4 
commerce-destroyer to her internment at Newport News. 
His book suffers, at times, from being pitched in too high a 
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Captain Scott 


By STEPHEN GWYNN 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net. 


“ This story and these letters 
will be read till the world’s 
end. Mr. Gwynn has told it 
with understanding in his 
blood—and the season’s 
literature is the richer for this 
portrait of one of the great 
and good men of modern 
times.’—Rosert Lynp in 
the Daily News. 








Haunting 
Edinburgh 


By FLORA GRIERSON 


With 16 illustrations in colour 
and 6 in monochrome, by 
KaTHARINE CAMERON, 
A.R.E., R.W.S. 20s. net. 


Also a special edition on 
hand-made paper, limited to 
100 numbered copies, each 
copy signed by the author, 
and containing an etching 
specially done for this edition 
signed by the artist. 

42s. net. 

















Four Seasons 


A novel by 
F. E. MILLS YOUNG 
7s. 6d. net. 


“Considered as a piece of 
literary architecture the 
novel is well-nigh flawless ; 
but it is in subtle character 
drawing and in human sym- 
pathy that the author finds 
real strength. Her touch is 
unerring. An unusually dis- 
tinguished work.”’— Referee, 

















Margaret 
Dashwood 


or Interference 


By MRS. FRANCIS 
BROWN 
Great-grand-niece of 
JANE AUSTEN 
6s. net. 


“* A sequel to sense and sensi- 
bility. Mrs. Brown’s imita- 
tion of Jane Austen’s style 
is both ingenious and accur- 
ate.”—Times. 


“A portion of “‘ Jane’s man- 
tle certainly seems to have 
fallen on Miss Brown, who 
has captured the authentic 
atmosphere to a remarkable 
degree.” — Spectator. 








A Detective in Kent 


By DONALD MAXWELL 
Illustrated by the author. 6s. net. 

Mr. Maxwell here sets out to discover, by means of observation and 
deduction, the old coast-line of Kent, now easily discernible many 
miles inland. This book should suggest a fascinating new hobby for 
week-end motorists, not only in this district, but all over the country. 


The Black Forest 


By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
Although within easy access for the Englishman, this region of 
Germany is almost unknown. With its towering mountains, shimmer- 
ing lakes and villages nestling amid the trees, there can be few districts 
so profitable for exploration. 


The Way of Ecben 


A novel by JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
With decorative illustrations by Frank C. Pap. 7s. 6d. net. 
“* Will eppeal to readers who enjoy fantasy shot through with 
allegorical significance and inspired by a spiritual fdeal. Mr. Cahell 
once again shows his exquisite skill.’’—Spectator. 


° 


The Melbourne Mystery 
By S. J. STUTLEY and A. E. COPP 
Punch says : “‘ If this is their first appearance in the field of sensa- 
tional fiction, they seem to have made a remarkably promising début, 
I hope his creators will let Gordon Trevelyn loose to exercise his talents 
in solving another mystery.” 


FINELY PRINTED AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


Moll Flanders 


By DANIEL DEFOE 
Illustrated by JOHN AUSTEN. With an introduction by W. H. 
Davies. 25s. net. 





Joseph Andrews 


By HENRY FIELDING 
Illustrated by NORMAN TEALBY. With an introduction by J.B. 
PRIESTLEY. 25s. net. 


The Way of the World 


By WILLIAM CONGREVE 
Iilustrated by JOHN KETTELWELL. 21s. net. 


Mother of Pearl 


By ANATOLE FRANCE 
Illustrated by FRANK C. PAPE. 16s. net. 


Something About Eve 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
Illustrated by FRANK C. PAPE. 25s. net. 


A Sentimental Journey 


By LAURENCE STERNE 
f Illustrated by VALENTI ANGELO.. 25s. net. 








An illustrated Christmas list containing reproductions from the 
majority of these books will be sent gratis on application. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
LONDON, W.1. 
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key—perhaps in imitation of Count Luckner, who contributes 
a characteristic introduction. The function of the ‘‘ Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm’ was to capture unarmed merchantmen 
and run away from warships. There was plenty of risk in 
her cruise, for she had several narrow escapes of being 
brought to action by British cruisers ; and Captain Thier- 
felder, her commander, showed enterprise, judgment, and 
humanity in the performance of his task. But the author’s 
attempt to invest the narrative of a commerce-destroyer’s 
career with epic quality is apt to make it appear slightly 
ridiculous. 

This is a pity, for Count von Niezychowski can tell a 
plain tale well, when he will be content to do so, and he 
does succeed in giving a very pleasant picture of his com- 
mander and shipmates, and of life on board what the British 
sailor would call ‘‘a happy ship.” 

He does not add very much to our knowledge of the 
cruise on its serious side, but a comparison with other data 
gives a very high opinion of his accuracy. He over estimates 
—as a reference to the figures of South American trade 
will show at once—the effect of the ‘‘ Kronprinz Wilhelm’s ” 
depredations ; but that is natural and pardonable. His 
narrative of her operations, and of the excellent treatment 
accorded to captured crews and passengers, is fully con- 
firmed by independent evidence. 

The most interesting part of the book, from a naval 
point of the view, is Count von Niezchowski’s account of 
the difficulties experienced in coaling from captured vessels. 
The ‘“ Kronprinz Wilhelm” had no base; her system of 
supply ships was less perfect than the ‘‘ Karlsruhe’s.’’ She 
lived mainly on what she could capture, and the cargoes 
and bunkers of her prizes had to be transferred at sea. 
It was this that restricted her bag—in fertile cruising 
grounds—to a dozen steamers and three or four sailing 
vessels in the course of an eight months’ cruise ; for every 
few days’ activity on the trade routes was succeeded by 
two or three weeks spent in hiding while coal was taken in. 
The limitations of the coal-burning liner as a commerce- 
destroyer have seldom been better illustrated. 
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A HOME SAFE 


bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need 
which many a parent knows. This may now 
be had, without charge, at any branch of 
the Westminster Bank. Interest is given 
on every 10s. paid in, and full details 
of the scheme may be had on 
asking at the counter of 1 
any branch office ' 
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EBURY STREET REVISITED 


Conversations with George Moore. 


By GERAINT Goopwiy 
(Benn. 10s. 6d.) ; 


Mr. GEORGE Moore himself is such an artist at reporting his 
own conversations that one admires the courage of yp 
Goodwin in choosing them as a subject for his first book. 
Unfortunately he has balanced the courage shown in his 
choice with timidity in its treatment. His first three chapters 
are a discussion of Mr. Moore, his talents, his Personality, 
his genius. The style is anxiously good, the sentiments and 
opinions sincere and pondered, and it is all a little 
reminiscent of the drawing which ended as a hole in the 
paper through frequent use of india-rubber. With a little 
impudence and carelessness the author might have given us 
an admirable essay. Of the conversations themselves the 
best are those which we have already heard, and it would 
be surprising if in the last few years Mr. Moore had changed 
his opinions about education or diction or Thomas Hardy or 


himself. Mr. Moore upon newer subjecis sounds on the 
whole not greatly interested. ‘‘ Many people... . tell me 
there is something very wonderful in ‘ Ulysses.’ Indeed a 


friend of mine finds there something magnificent. It may 
be—it doesn’t matter the slightest to either of us—it may 
be better than ‘ The Brook Kerith,’ I don’t know. I will 
ask my friend when I see him.” But it is evidently difficult 
for Mr. Moore, even when not greatly interested, to pass a 
criticism that is without individuality. We read in a foot- 
note that Mr. Galsworthy has been unable to impress Mr. 
Moore—‘‘ it is so obviously written down.’’ And the com- 
ments upon ‘* Macbeth,’ Act III., Scene 3, are entertaining, 
as it always is entertaining to hear an expert in style pick- 
ing out the true and the false in Shakespeare. It might 
interest Mr. Moore (if Mr. Goodwin belongs to a press- 
cutting agency, perhaps he will convey the information) to 
know that he is mistaken in his derivation of the expression 
‘* plump of rain,’’ as used by Stevenson. ‘* He took it,” says 
Mr. Moore, ‘‘ from a ‘ plump’ of spears, seeing as he did the 
image of spears in driving rain, but he took care not to do 
it again.” Mr. Moore’s explanation is attractive, but 
‘‘plump”’ is a common term in Scotland for a sudden 
shower, and there is every reason to believe that it comes 
not from Stevenson’s imagination, but from his recollection. 
Mr. Moore’s faith in the excellence of the speech of the 
uneducated should be reinforced. 

If the admirer of Mr. Moore is to escape disappointment 
in this book, he must not open it expecting a supplementary 
chapter to ‘‘ Conversations in Ebury Street.”’ Mr. Goodwin 
is not Boswell, and even if he were, Mr. Moore is not Dr. 
Johnson—his utterances have never had the qualities which 
made reporting him verbatim an easy task for the bio- 
grapher. With a subject such as Mr. Moore, the — 
imaginative biographer would have more hope of surviva 
than the faithful and scrupulous reporter—which Mr. 
Goodwin apparently is. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Whiteoaks. By Mazo DE LA ROCHE. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


yhere 
This is a sequel to ‘‘ Jalna,” the name of the house W 

the Whiteoaks tive, and from which none of them = poser 
for long. It is a good specimen of the family — Docent 
deals with some new and interesting people, w os Shar 
be the Canadian equivalent of our gentleman ——_ ao 
are partly English and partly American, ee ae 
American than English ; but still, a distinct _, eae 
centres round the revolt and subjection of the 7 ~ 
To this, the various other themes are —— a ae 
De La Roche writes well, in the straightforwar a. a 
manner, avoiding the pretentious heaviness to Fs a Oo 
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than her pure tragedy. The scenes preceding Fine 


are excellent, but his attempted suicide is disappointing; 
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consequences. 
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THE 


The Young Man. By STEPHEN POTTER. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
What chiefly makes this novel interesting is the impor- 
tance and significance of the central figure. Mr. Potter, 
with subtle but sound characterization, embodies in David 
Voce one definite, recognizable variety of the educated and 
more conscious young Englishman. The variety is unattrac- 
tive enough. Voce is clever, sensitive,, pretentious, self- 
centred. He can never break clear of himself to stand for 
a universal passion. But he expresses the exquisite, and 
sometimes the exquisitely painful and ridiculous, moods of 
the vain and subtle young man. For example: ‘ The party 
had gone on in various rooms of Sue’s large house. Eating 
his breakfast Voce went over what he remembered of it, 
lingering over parts where he had been silent, and wincing 
when he thought he had been too talkative. For instance, 
‘Oh, how ghastly, oh God!’ he said almost out loud, while 
he was waiting for his order. He had said to a girl: ‘I 
have not published yet!’ He wished now he had said: ‘I 
am not published yet!’* Again, walking in the country, 
he passes some pleasant looking people on the road: ‘** ‘ How 
different I am from what they think me,’ he at once thought, 
and began imagining the ideas they would form of him.” 
The other characters are developed only as far as Voce can 
accept them. Consequently, they do not have a fair chance 
as people in themselves ; but the art is good. Some of the 
scenes and impressions are lively. Mr. Potter writes well. 


Windlestraws. By PHYLLIS BOTTOME. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


The impression given by some of Miss Bottome’s earlier 
work is confirmed by reading this novel. If her competence 
does not conceal or make up for her extravagance and senti- 
mentality, it stiffens them, and makes them more or less 
acceptable. In the character of Beatrice, Miss Bottome 
shows both her weakness and her strength. The Beatrice 
who plays with her children, and flexes an arm like Galatea’s 
after the miracle, is far too rich ; but the Beatrice who thinks 
out the plan whereby she can eat her cake and have it, is an 
intellectually stimulating creature. The emotional situation 
is complicated rather than subtle, and perhaps too 
mechanical, but it is interesting, and it is worked out with 
force and clarity. It is Miss Bottome’s chief merit that, 
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when her head, as distinct from her heart, is at work she 
says what she has to say without nonsense or verbiage. 


The China Venture. By DoROTHY GRAHAM. (Murray. 7s, 6d 


This novel deals with three generations of American 
merchants in China. The first part takes place in’ Canto 
in 1835 ; the second in Pekin, during the Boxer rising in 1900 
the third in Shanghai, to-day. The three parts are more of 
less independent of one another, as each tends to be episodic 
and it is doubtful whether Miss Graham has quite managed 
to weld them into a whole. She writes, however, with under 
standing and knowledge, which makes her story worth read. 
ing, in spite of the fact that her people, except for two or 
three of the youngest generation, are rather uninterestin 
The Chinese atmosphere is well done, filled in with fact oa 
detail. The book has some value as history. It conveys a 
fair impression of the life and status of Europeans in China 
before the time of concessions, and of the Chinese attitude 
to the trade in opium. 


* * - 


The Small Fields of Carrig. By E. MACLYSACHT. Translated 
from the Irish by E. O’CLERY. (Heath Cranton. 7s. 64d.) 


It is impossible not to feel some diffidence in approach- 
ing this novel. The author appears to enjoy a considerable 
reputation in Ireland for depicting, with poétic realism, the 
life of the countryside. But whether or not his novel has 
suffered through translation in something more than in the 
style, it seems to make no great impression in English. The 
narrator is commonplace, and his narrative is often tedious, 
His frequent digressions have little value as philosophy 
poetry, history, or psychology. But still, as a picture of 
Irish life in 1906, when the country was at peace, the novel 
should prove of some interest. Nothing could be farther 
from Gaelic legend and mysticism than this account of the 
normal, humdrum life on the land. It is the story of a 
young man, who returns from years of adventuring in 
America to help cultivate his friend’s farm, Carrig, in 
County Clare. After some time, he leaves Carrig, and 
wanders over the country as tramp and labourer; but he 
returns, and inherits the farm on his friend’s death. The 
best touch is the strange futility of the love affairs. The 
translation is readable. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue ‘‘ Round Table’ has a leading article on the London 
Conference which will meet next January to try to reach 
an agreement for the limitation and reduction of naval arma- 
ments. There is a short paper by an American writer on 
‘“Mr. MacDonald in the United States,’ and a long one on 
‘‘ India and 1930." The regular article on Great Britain 
deals with ‘‘ Labour’s First Six Months’’: ‘‘ The most im- 
portant aspect of the Government’s work may certainly be 
found in the new direction which it has given to our foreign 
policy. This, the weakest point in the late Government's 
record, looks like being the strongest claim which its suc- 
cessor will be able to advance. And in spite of a certain 
ironical contrast between Mr. Snowden’s Palmerstonian 
truculence and Mr. MacDonald’s almost Quakerish meek- 
ness, there is little doubt that the nation generally has 
applauded both attitudes.”” George Glasgow (the ‘‘ Contem- 
porary Review ’’) discusses the present situation with regard 
to War Debts, and gives a detailed analysis of the policies 
of the five nations who will meet in London in January. The 
same paper has an article by Sir Charles Mallet on “ The 
British Empire and the United States.’ There are also 
‘‘The Political Situation on the Home Front,” by Geoffrey 
Shakespeare, ‘Prince Biilow,” by G. P. Gooch, and 
‘* Middle East Mandates,’’ by E. W. Polson Newman. 

The London Conference is discussed in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century,” as viewed from Europe, by Hector C. Bywater, 
and as viewed from Japan, by K. K. Kawakami. The same 
paper has two articles on South Africa—'t The Poor White 
Problem,” by W. L. Speight, and ‘‘ Economic Native 
Policy,”’ by H. R. Abercrombie (President of the Transvaal 
Agricultural Union). The first is a summary of the steps 
which have been taken and are being taken to solve the 
problem of the ‘* poor white ” (a term used to describe people 
of European descent who work the ground of other farmers 
on various sorts of tenant arrangements). ‘‘ They are poor 


and thriftless—in general a problem and an expense.” The 
whole European population of South Africa does not total 
2,000,000, and the officially accepted estimate of the number 
of poor whites is between 100,000 and 150,000. The article on 
‘Economic Native Policy ”’ 


is more controversial, and 
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ee 
HRIS!MAS is the Home 
Festival and the Church Army 


A Happy is endeavouring to give hundreds 
Xmas of poor families a HAPPY Christ- 


A T HOME mas in their own homes. 


f h Parcels of good fare, sufficient to 
t e Oor tide an average poor family over 
or Pp the Christmas period, will be dis- 
tributed to recommended homes. 


Bought in large quantities each parcel costs 
10/- but the retail value is nearly 18 -. 





£5 will provide for 
ten families. COAL DISTRIBUTION. — Through 
; special arrangements, the Church Army is 
0 will buy one enabled to provide coal to many needy 
= parcel. homes, but particularly during excep- 
tionally cold snaps. 





Please send a gift to-day to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 
55, Bryanston St., London, W.1. Cheques, etc., crossed ‘‘ Barclays alc. 
Church Army.” 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
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Celebrities 
Say o 
Achille Serre 


Service 





: 
Mr. Colin Clive: 


“IT should like to say how delighted and 
surprised I was with the way you cleaned 
the suits I sent you. I never thought it pos- 
sible to receive new suits for old, but that is 
certainly the miracle you worked.” 


—Cra> Tse 





Good clothes deserve fair treatment, and occasional cleaning 
and pressing in the “Achille Serre Way ” will, undoubtedly, 
keep them at their best. It is not expensive (only 6/6 for 
complete treatment of a Suit); it is convenient, we collect 
all orders within a few miles of a Branch, and we shall be 
pleased to send you our descriptive Booklet on request. 


Achille Serre r= 


Head Office and Works: 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Branches and Agencies almost Everywhere. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


if OU can buy all your Christmas 
Books at the New Bookshop in 
Baker Street. At the same time you 
may choose your Christmas Cards. 
Our Christmas Book, Catalogue has 
been compiled solely with the object 
of making your choice easy. A copy 
will be sent to any address on request. 


F. J. WARD, 1, BAKER ST.,w.1 
































THE NINETEEN 
by A. FADEYEV 


The story of a small company of partisans—irregular Soviet troops 
—throughout a campaign near the Manchurian frontier during the 
Civil War in Russia. Both in style and sentiment it offers us some- 
thing wholly new. Astonishing in the originality of its a 
convincing in the richness of its detail, THE NINETEEN eloquently 
reflects the spirit of its time. Ready December 11th. Library edition, 
7s. 6d. Cheap edition, 4s. 6d. 


CEMENT 
by FEopor GLADKOV 


“One of the most notable pieces of fiction that has come out of 
Russia during the last few years.” Times Lit. Sup. “It isa fierce 
modern epic, born in troubled times, but it breathes with an’ immense 
energy.” Spectator. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 


MARTIN LAWRENCE LTD., 
26, BEDFoRD Row, Lonpon, W.C.1. 




















RARE BOOKS 
FIRST EDITIONS & MS. 


@ 


A collection of some 250 fine items from 
17th to 20th Century for disposal privately. 


Fully detailed lists will be sent to genuine collectors. 


Choice items, approximately 1750 to 1850, will gladly be 
purchased at high prices from private sources. 


MAJOR HARTLEY CLARK, 


West Chiltington, Pulborough, Sussex. 























“BUILDING SOCIETIES AS INVESTMENTS” 


discusses Building Societies solely from Investor’s standpoints of Security, 
Yield, non-depreciation and euse of realization without expense. 

With Appendix and Table showing Assets, Reserve Funds, Tax-Free 
Interest, Dividends, Bonuses and 5 and 6 per cent. TAX-FREE YIELDS of 
the Principal Societies. 

“It is a valuable book to investors.’’—Telegraph. 
8s. 6d. from Author—A. T. Southam, 39, Westbourne Grove, Scarborough. 
(At all booksellers—London: Effingham Wilson.) 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Our CATALOGUE of NEW BOOKS suitable for 
all ages is now ready and will be sent on application. 


A. & F. DENNY, LTD., Booksellers, 
163a, STRAND, W.C.2 


(Opposite Bush House), 
Also a Short List of Book Bargains and Remainders. 
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although Mr. Abercrombie’s prose is not of the clearest, 
—what, for instance, does this sentence mean?: ‘‘ Colour is 
not the ground on which we fight, it is the native’s own 
welfare ’’—his attitude seems to be one which is not un- 
familiar to those who have heard South Africans talking 
among themselves. He is as much surprised and aggrieved 
at the presence of large numbers of natives in the towns as 
if they had suddenly dropped into them from the sky. He 
is sure that they should be removed to the country or the 
compound, purely, of course, so that they may be saved 
from the ‘evil influence” of the towns; they are, he 
remarks, a pastoral people, and does not stay to inform us 
who it was who persuaded them to be anything else. But 
he is certain that ‘‘ to encourage natives to own their own 
property amongst the whites is fatal.’’ There is something 
about this last sentence—for it to be fatal to own one’s own 
property—which may be thought to be meant ironically, 
but it is not so. ‘* Another fallacy is that the natives have 
not enough ground reserved for them.’’ But things are un- 
doubtedly in a very bad way, and Mr. Abercrombie does 
not hesitate to prophesy that ‘‘ the white man will disappear 
if our present policy continues.” 

In the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ we have an article, ‘*‘ Conflict in 
Palestine,’ by Kirby Page, and one on “ Prosperity in 
Sweden,” by T. G. Barman. 

‘‘ The Realist’? has contributions by Martin Conway, 
B. Malinowski, G. G. Coulton, and Vera Brittain. 

Contemporary civilization has caught up with “ transi- 
tion’? (bv America, out of Paris) in one deiail. It is now 
a quite common advertising device to spell proper names 
with a small letter. The present number contains an enor- 
mous quantity of prose contributions, some verse, and a 
good many photographs. The conclusion of Part III. of 
James Joyce’s ‘‘ Work in Progress ’’ appears in it. 

This month we have two papers which are devoted to 
music. ‘‘ Milo’ is the official organ of the Imperial League 
of Opera. It contains a leading article by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and an article called ‘“‘Is Opera Funny?” by 
Philip Page, and there is a caricature of Granville Bantock 
by ‘‘ Kapp.”” ‘ The Dominant” hag ‘‘ The Standardized 
World,”’ by the Editor, Edwin Evans, ‘‘ Music in English 
Universities,’’ by F. H. Shera, and ‘‘ Some Unkind Remarks 
Concerning the Progress of Science,’’ by Philip Greeley 
Clapp. 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


THE PLAY OF THE HAND AGAINST 
A SUIT DECLARATION (III) 


DISCUSSED last week the offensive elements in the 
I leader’s scheme of attack, which, it will be remembered 

are as follows: (1) quick tricks in the leader’s hand: 2) 
quick tricks in his partner’s hand ; (3) length in the leader's 
suit ; (4) implied strength in his partner’s hand in a suit 
held by Dummy ; (5) singletons or Ace doubletons. I will now 
consider its possible defensive elements. 

I should classify these as follows :— 

(1) Strength in the Trump suit.—This, obviously, is of 
the utmost value when playing against a suit declaration. 
A strong holding in Trumps, while ranking in itself as q 
defensive element, will often enable a much more formid- 
able attack to be launched than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. For with four or more Trumps one can reasonably 
aitempt to establish a long suit, even if one does not com- 
mand it, where with fewer Trumps it would be inadvisable 
to embark on so unpromising a line in preference, say, to 
making one’s quick tricks. 

(2) High protected cards of dubious value in attack but 
likely to take tricks if led up to.—These are the elements in 
the leader’s hand which usually cause most perplexity— 
guarded Kings and Queens, King-Knave suits, and various 
other tenaces. The most difficult hands are those with only 
alternatives of this type from which to select one’s lead. 
Perhaps most perplexing of all is the problem of the Ace, 
Queen tenace. Some players will on no account open a suit 
headed by Ace, Queen (unless, of course, they also hold the 
Knave) ; others, pooh-poohing this ultra-cautious attitude, 
mainiain that the lead is more often than not a promising 
one. The truth lies somewhere between the two extremes. 
I do not myself open an Ace, Queen suit where I have an 
alternative lead which is not feeble in itself; but I would 
rather lead from an Ace, Queen, and take the chance of 
losing a possible trick, than throw away altogether the 
advantage of the initiative, which may be worth consider- 
ably more. 

(3) Doubletons.—_I do not regard the doubleton (com- 
moniy, and not unfairly, characterized by the epithet ‘ per- 
nicious ’’?) ag an attacking element in the hand; there is 
nearly always some more satisfactory lead available. On 
the other hand, the doubleton has considerable defensive 
possibilities. To lead it will usually give away precisely 
what one is anxious not to advertise—that one is looking for 
an opportunity of making one’s small Trumps—and will 
induce, in consequence, the lead of Trumps by the declarer. 
But if one lies low with one’s doubleton, the declarer may 
stumble upon it unawares, and a valuable trick may be 
lost to him before he has realized his danger. 

(4) A quick trick or tricks in the Trump suit which can 
be used to defeat a threatened cross-ruff by the declarer.— 
This is a possibility which one should always be on the 
look-out for when one’s adversaries have called two or three 
suits and have contracted to make game. In such circum- 
stances, what one is very frequently up against is a 
threatened cross-ruff, and it often happens that the only 
method of defeating it is to open the Trump suit oneself. In 
this connection the attention of beginners may be drawn to 
a general principle—it hardly amounts to a rule—which is 
often overlooked : If the declarer declines to open the Trump 
suit, there is probably some good and sufficient reason. In 
such circumstances, one should ask oneself what that 
reason is. One will probably find that he is threatening 4 
cross-ruff, or some similar manceuvre, and that, therefore, 
it will pay one to open the Trump suit oneself. 

It remains to add one or two general remarks. 
No clear-cut rules for the playing of every hand can be 
given, though in my next (and last) article dealing with a 
subject I will analyze tbe possibilities of one or two typica 
ones. But I hope that what I have said will have served = 
suggest that there is more in even a mediocre-looking han 
than is always dreamt of in the beginner's philosophy. 
would emphasize, also, that the right line of play depends, 
not only on the presence of various tactical elements In the 
hand, but on the combination of them. For example, as I 
have hinted above, a better than average holding in igre 
may convert a long suit, not commanded by the leader, r 
a valuable attacking instrument. Again, the use of - oa 
singleton should depend (though with many players it on 
not) upon what else is in his hand. If one has strong 


Trumps, one does not want to waste them in casual ruffs. 
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THE 


LIBERAL MAGAZINE 


Edited by HAROLD STOREY 


DECEMBER NUMBER 





How to Conquer Unemployment. 
The New Pensions Bill. 
Juvenile Unemployment Insurance. 
Plymouth Election Petition. 


Conservatives and Empire Trade. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, DIVISIONS, 
BILLS, BLUE BOOKS, ETC. 


6d. MONTHLY 6s. A YEAR 


LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


42, Parliament Street, London, S.W.1 














FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


| is now edited by 


NORMAN ANGELL, M.P. 


and will henceforth be a 


DIGEST AND INTERPRETATION 


OF CURRENT EVENTS AND 

OPINIONS DESIGNED TO 

CLARIFY INTERNATIONAL 
ISSUES FOR 


THE BUSY MAN 
= 


4/- YEAR. 34, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 
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The 


New York Nation 


the most outspol Pp t of liberal thought in America 





announces 


IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA 


a series of Articles by 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





who will also deal, in a further series during 
the autumn and winter, with phases of 
journalistic development in the United States. 


Two European and Five American Literary 
Supplements annually 


Weekly International Affairs Section, in which 
important documents and reports otherwise unobtain- 
able in English often appear. 





British Agent: 


Gurtaupt M. Cross, 34, Clifton Gardens, London, W.9 
Subscription 25/- a year 6/3 three months 
Specimen copy free on request 























LITERARY. 
"- MODERN FIRST EDITIONS * 
7%, stoane ave. CAPELL toncox.sws.  , 

















LECTRICITY, WHAT IS IT? For best definition see page 9 of 

the “ PAST AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS OF ELECTRICITY,” by 

H. G. Massingham, published by Hutchinsons, London. At all booksellers, 6d. 

Electricity is becoming part of our national life. All from 7 to 70 should own 
a copy of this little book. 





‘¢ THE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


Booklets Free.—Apply 





T YEEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000, prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 





BOOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive 
designs from 2 guineas. Write Osbornes, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle 
Street, London, W.1. 





CHRISTMAS, 1929.—An original and sympathetic Christmas 
Present for an art loving friend would be a year’s subscription (82s. post 
free) to The Burlington Magazine—the World’s Leading Art Journal.—The 
Burlington Magazine, Ltd., Bank Buildings, 16a, St. James’s Street, London, 
S.W.1. r 





READERS of THE NATION AND ATHENZUM are invited to 
use the classified advertisement columns of that Journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at 
the rate of one shilling and sixpence per line per insertion. (A line usually 
averages about eight words.) An additional charge of 6d. is made for the 
use of a Box No. Reductions are allowed for a series of insertions. Fult 
particulars will be sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE 
NATION AND ATHENAUM, 88, Great James Street. Bedford Row. London, W.C.1. 








A Specimen Copy of 


THE NATION & ATHENAUM 


will be sent to any address on application to the Publisher. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 
THE WEEK IN THE CITY 





BRITISH 


F it were not for a Labour Government, the voice of 
I the broker might be heard crying in the wilderness of the 

stock markets—Back to British Industrials! What could 
be said for such a strange advice? First, that there is 
some indication that business in America is not going to 
recover its buoyancy very quickly, in spite of Mr. Hoover’s 
reassurances, and that American common stocks will not 
compete for the favour of the British investor for some 
time to come. Secondly, that there is a period of cheaper 
money in sight. The market discount rate of 43 per cent. 
is already low enough to justify a reduction in Bank rate 
to 5 per cent., and as soon as the New York Federal 
Reserve rate is reduced to 4 per cent., Bank rate should 
come down even to 4} per cent. In that event British in- 
dustry, for the first time since 1924, when Bank rate was 
at 4 per cent. for a year, should be encouraged by cheaper 
money to go ahead. Thirdly, that there have been signs 
of a decided improvement this year in the heavy industries 
—witness the larger traffic receipts of the London and North 
Eastern Railway—which suggest that costs abroad are 
rising and that foreign competition is losing its force. But 
against this cry of hopefulness the politically minded will 
reply that the burdens on industry will be increased in the 
next Budget, that the price of coal will rise if the Govern- 
ment shortens the working day, and that before long labour 
troubles will upset the industrial apple cart. 

* 7 * 


On one fact, however, brokers are agreed. The tech- 
nical position of the London Stock Exchange—saving the 
Hatry settlement—is favourable for a rise. Markets are 
thoroughly deflated. Mr. Henry Spence Horne, the 
financial genius who promoted or organized British Cement 
Products and Finance, Associated Anglo-Atlantic, Car- 
melite Trust and Anglo-Foreign Newspapers with a par 
capital of £4,257,500 (see THE Nation of October 9th), can 
file his petition of bankruptcy without causing hardly a 
ripple in the market quotations. Practically every known 
or suspected weak position has been discounted. Contango 
rates give no sign of any “ bull ”? account in the leading 
industrial shares—in fact ‘* takers in ”? predominate. Very 
little investment buying would therefore cause a rise 
throughout the list of leading industrial shares. Moreover 
the yields obtainable on earnings and dividends are not 
unattractive as the following table will show :— 





Gross 
Earnings Dividend 
Highest Present Earnings Divs. Yield Yield % 
1929 Price % of % £8. d. 
Associated Portland 

Cement £1 ae i 32/6 24/9 14.8 8 11.5 69 8 
Babcock & Wilcox £1 73/6 61/9 20.0 15 free 6.5 6138 
Courtaulds £1 ... eos 5 9-32 8 19.9 15 free 6.6 65 0 
Gramophone £1 9 5-16 4i 89.2 80 (est.) 8.0 63 0 
Guest Keen & 

Nettlefold £1 ‘id 41/3 85/-xd 12.6 10 free 7.2 730 
Imperial Tobacco £1 ... 45/6 98/9 28.4 2l4 free (est. 5 8 9 
J. & P. Coats £1 sa 73/38 67/6xd 21.1 20 6.2 518 6 
Leibigs £5 = on 18} 153 19.7 16 free 6.3 6 8 0 


To be conservative we have taken the Gramophone divi- 
dends at half the rate of the previous year (which was on 
half the present capital), and those of the Imperial Tobacco 
at 214 per cent. tax free on the increased capital, against 
26 per cent. tax free in the previous year. We should add 
that there is also some expectation of a reduction in 
Courtaulds’ dividends. 
* * * 

Home railway stocks are also quoted at prices which 
discount the bad rather than the good features of the situa- 
tion. It was estimated not long ago in the Economist 
that the net revenues of the four home railway groups this 
year should show the following increases over those of 1928 
—London Midland and Scottish, 8.34 per cent.; London 
and North Eastern, 21.9 per cent.; Great Western, 9.3 per 
cent., and Southern, 3.2 per cent. The interim dividends 
have already been increased in the case of London Midland 
and Scottish and Great Western—the former being 2 per 
cent., against 1} per cent. last year, and the latter 2? per 
cent., against 1} per cent. If we allow for final dividends 


INDUSTRIALS—HOME RAILWAYS—STANDARD OILS—ROUMANIA 


at the same rates as those of 1928, and if we take the 
KconomisT estimates of the earnings this year, the yields 
obtainable at the present market prices will be as 
iollows :-— 


Highest Present Est. Divs. Est. arn- Div. Earnings 
- . o : Bs 


Price Price ings % Yield 9% ield © 
London Midland & utes 1% Yield <4 
Scottish ... ... 59 523 43* 5.03 8.06 9.38 
London & N. Eastern ; 
Preierred ee | 364 + 6.06 68 16,49 
London & N. Eastern , 
Deterred -- 151-16 123 — 1.24 — 9.73 
Great Western... 90% 87 6i* 8.31 7-18 9.55 
Southern Pref. ... 77% 713 5 8.13 7-01 di 
Southern Def. ... 28% 2 2.74 6.95 a: 


34 2 95 
* Final dividends estimated at same rates as for 1928—viz., L.M.S., rd 
and G.W., 34%. 7 
The improvement in the railway earnings this year should 
also direct the trustee’s attention to the relative attrac- 


tions of the yields obtainable on railway preference stocks, 
* * * 


British shareholders of the Anglo-American Oi] Cor- 
poration, who have been invited to exchange their shares 
at the rate of 5 5-9 for one $100 5 per cent. preferred share 
of the Standard Oil Export Association, have at last be- 
come aware of the power of Standard Oil. To exchange 
an equity share for one that is fixed in interest is at first 
sight a strange offer, but the Anglo-American “ equity ” 
was always more apparent than real, seeing that it could 
never make profits unless its parent, the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, invoiced its supplies at a reason- 
able rate. It is entirely proper that the parent company 
should take back its child into its own bosom rather than 
that it should be nursed by British shareholders. Dis- 
gruntled shareholders of the Anglo-American Oil should 
consider the stocks of the Standard Oil companies in 
America. The various companies which comprise the 
Standard Oil family will this year beat the $218.7 millions 
dividend record they set up in 1928. For 1929 they will 
distribute over $257 millions in cash—more than a half- 
year’s interest on our £2,000 millions of 5 per cent. War 
Loan. The dividend rate of the leading Standard Oil com- 
panies for 1928 and 1929 and the 1929 yields at present 
market prices are shown in the following table :— 


Divs. Divs. Present Dividend 
; 1928 1929 Price Yield % 
Standard Oil, New Jersey $1.50 $1.87} 643 2.89 
Standard Oil, Indiana $3.50 50% stock 583 6.05 
bonus + $3.25 
cash 
Standard Oil, California ... $3.0 2% stock div. 63 5.87* 
’ + $2.50 cash 
Standard Oil, New York $1.60 4.60 


*2% stock dividend at 60 gives p... - a of x. dividends. 

The Standard Oil of Indiana recently paid an extra divi- 

dend of 25c. in order to facilitate the exchange of Pan- 

American Petroleum stock for Standard Oil of Indiana 

stock. If the regular dividends are taken at $8 the yield 
would be approximately 5.6 per cent. 
a * * 


An interesting report we have seen on conditions in 
Roumania is reassuring for holders of the Roumanian 
Government 7 per cent. Stabilization Loan which was 
issued this year. Under Mr. Manu’s administration great 
progress has apparently been made. A serious effort has 
been made to meet the budget deficits by the imposition 
of new taxes, and although the past deficits will not be 
entirely liquidated this year, they will be reduced to 
manageable proportions. This is a very creditable per- 
formance, seeing that by reason of the disastrous harvests 
of 1928, the year’s revenue returns have been the worst in 
the history of the country. With the bumper harvests in 
1929 next year’s budget is expected to result in a surplus. 
Further, the railway management has been cleaned up—& 
Scottish accountant has even been appointed to look after 
the railway accounts—and the revenues of the Monopolies 
Institute, which suffered indirectly from the bad harvests 
of 1928, are now rising under more efficient administration. 
These facts are certainly encouraging. A yield of 
£8 16s. 6d., or £9 Os. 3d. per cent. with redemption, 15 
obtainable from the 7 per cent. Stabilization loan at 81}. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED. 





REFORMED INNS, 

SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 
A INNS AND HOTELS managed by the PEropie’s 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

PRH.A., Lid., St. George’s House, 193, Regent Street, W.1. 





TO ORGANISERS OF SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
HE INSTITUTE IN THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB.— 


Garden, Tennis Courts, Gymnasium, Library, and Lecture Halls available 

"te holding of a SUMMER SCHOOL from August Ist to September 10th, 
i Mid-day meal and tea can_ be provided on the premises.—For terms 
a to The Principal, The Institute, Central Square, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, N.W-11. 








EDUCATIONAL. 








LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 


READING 


A Quaker Public School for boys from 
12 to 19 years of age. Organised on 
Public School lines with the religious 
basis and the wide educational out- 
look of the Society of Friends. 


Prospectus from the Headmaster. 














COLLEGE 


B! RKBECK 
(UNIVERSITY OF 


LONDON.) 
Principal: GronGe Senter, D.Se., Ph.D., F.I1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAWS 

Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and 
Language. 

Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to the value of over £800 are 

awarded annually to students of the college. 

Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free. 

Por full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, E.C.4. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are traine:' ia this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
, &c. Fees, £165 ,¢r year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
#, Lansdowne Road, Bediurd. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—Scholarships. An 
* examination for several Scholarships open to members of the Societv of 
Friends and others, will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of Friends. For full 
particulars and entry forms for these scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 





BRIDLINGTON SCHOOL, East Yorks. — Endowed School. 
120 Boarders. 80 acres. Public School lines. Bracing climate. O.T.C. 

is 8-19, aie Fees, £77-83. Prospectus. from Headmaster, F. Roydon 
is, M.A. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





—James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 


REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. Patterns free. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 








Subscribers who are on holiday or are desirous of 

ving copies posted to them at a different address 

buld notify us not later than the first post on 
ay morning. 


“communications should be addressed to the Sub- 


}ption Department. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications for 
the Martin White Chair of Sociology, tenable at the London School of 
Kconoinics. Initial salary £1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be 
received not later than first post on January 24th, 1930, by the Academic 
-seagen ws ne of London, S.W.7, from whom further particulars may 
e obtained. 





NIVERSITY Of LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

for the University Chair of Social Biology, tenable at the London School 

of Economics. Initial salary, £1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be 

received not later than first post on January 28rd, 1980, by the Academic 

Registrar, University of London, S.W.7, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. f 


° 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





BODMIN COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


ANTED, in January, 1930, an Assistant Mistress qualified to 
teach Art and Needlework throughout the School. 
Salary in accordance wiih the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 
Form of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelope) from the Head Master, County School, Bodmin, to whom 
all applications must be returned not later than December 14th. 
F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
November 29th, 1929. 








PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





COURSE of Three Lectures on ‘‘ THE RELATION BETWEEN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL AND 
LABOUR MOVEMENTS,” will be given by PROFESSOR B. OHLIN (Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of Copenhagen) at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, DECEMBER loth, lith and 12th, at 5 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Mr. J. M. Keynes, C.B., M.A. 
j tae and Bursar of King’s College, Cambridge; Editor of the “ Economic 
ournal.’’). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
W. S. ANGUS, Deputy Academic Registrar. 





A MARRIAGE EDUCATION CENTRE 
has*been opened at 
141, BOW ROAD, BOW, E.3, 
to give advice to women on 
THE SEX EDUCATION OF CHILDREN; 
THE PREVENTION OF UNWILLING MOTHERHOOD; 
DISTASTE FOR THE MARRIAGE RELATIONSHIP; 
THE PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE OF SEX. 
Mrs. Chance will be glad to open a discussion of this work (without 


fee) at any meetings of women interested. Funds are not required for this 
work. 





CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1. 
SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER sth, at 11. 
PROF. C. ROSSELLI. 

‘* POLITICAL PERSECUTION IN ITALY.” 





UNCH HOUR ADDRESS at Friends House, Euston Road (oppo- 
site Euston Station), Tuesday, December 10th, at 1.20. Harold Monro 
(of The Poetry Bookshop) on ‘* War Poems.” 





Friends House, Euston 
“ The Christian Church and the 
Mrs. George Cadbury. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), 
Road. Sunday, December 8th, at 6.30. 
Housing Problem.” Speaker: 





LOCUTION.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR will forward his brochure 

“ A” of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Sequence; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT; PROPOSING TOASTS; ete. Veice Pro- 
duction, Breathing, Reciting.—401, West Strand (opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C.? 








NOTICE 





Subscriptions 
Communications respecting subscriptions should be 
addressed to THE MANAGER. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Inland post free ‘ 12 menths £1 10 6 
” 9 o oes aoe soe 6 “ 16 06 
Foreign ,, > ows “a we 12 ss 130 4 
0 


°° 9» Ps eve eee ove 6 %» 15 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


A Classic Novel. 


OBLOMOV 
By IVAN GONCHAROV 


New translation by Narauie A. DuppINGToN. 


“Tt is a really great novel . . . must be counted among the greatest novels. Translator and publisher 
deserve our gratitude.”—Leonard Woolf in the Nation. 10s. 6d. 





“© Audacious and Provocative.’ 


MARRIAGE AND MORALS 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


“ Whatever we may think of his proposals, it is evident that such a book, written by a man whose good 
faith is above question, is long overdue.” —Spectasor. Second Impression. 75. 6d. 


MAHATMA GANDHIS IDEAS 


INCLUDING SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS. 
Edited by C. F. ANDREWS 


This important book sets out to explain the main principles and ideas for which MAHATMA GANDHI 
has stood in the course of his strange and eventful career. 12s. 6d. 


DEMOCRACY 
ITS DEFECTS AND ADVANTAGES 
By C. DELISLE BURNS 


A closely-reasoned critical survey of the practice and theory of democracy. 85. 6d: 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 
By OSWALD SPENGLER 


Translated with Notes by Major C. F. Arxkrnson. 


“ Colossal in its learning, vast in its range, and almost superhuman in its intellectual control.” —Evening 
Standard. 2 vols. 215. each. 


Belles Lettres. 


DAGUERREOTY PES 
By ADA WALLAS (Mrs. Graham Wallas) 


“* A picture with a delicate and lovingly wrought surface, in which artistry has combined with recollection.” 
—Nation. j5- 


THE SOLITARY WARRIOR 
NEW LETTERS by RUSKIN 
Edited by J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE 


Many new and extremely interesting letters, six hitherto unpublished sketches by Ruskin, and a new portrait 
by Samuel Lawrence are included in this book. 75. 6d. 


IF WISHES WERE HORSES 


By H. W. FOWLER 
Joint Author of The King’s English, A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, etc. 


“ Exceedingly companionable. There is a maturity about these essays which flavours richly to the imagina- 
tion.”—Daily Telegraph. 65. 


BEFORE THE BLUESTOCKINGS 
By ADA WALLAS (Mrs. Graham Wallas) 


“ Mrs. Wallas has made some delightful discoveries of domestic life and learning in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries.” —Times. Illustrated. 85. 6d. 
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SUPPLEMENT.—CHRISTMAS GIFT & OTHER BOOKS 


THE NATIO 


AND ATHENAUM 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 19209. 








THE TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY 























BY ROBERT BRIDGES. 7s. 6d. NET. 
= . “ |. The greatest English poem of our , 
THE POETICAL time.”’—Spectator. A VISION OF 
WORKS OF “ |. This is a poem for which men of my THE MERMAIDS 
generation have been waiting, Lucretian and 
ROBERT Wordsworthian, but intensely modern. . . ”’— A POEM BY GERARD 
BRIDGES J. A. Spender in the Daily News. : 
, : “ |. The greatest poem that has been written MANLEY HOPKINS 
Six uniform volumes in English for at least a hundred years.” 
6s. net each —Everyman. This early poem 











by Father Hopkins 


is given in complete facsimile and 


OCTOBER: contains one of the only drawings that 
and other poems. By Robert Bridges have survived from his pen. The edition 
Os. net. limited to 200 copies. 215. net 


TRADITION AND EXPERIMENT went vesn ns muon 
IN PRESENT-DAY LITERATURE °°” wane 


7s. 6d. net. 








THE OXFORD BOOKS OF VERSE 
and 
THE OXFORD BOOK OF PROSE 


85. 6d. net each. India paper, tos. net. 














THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PARSON 


VOL. Iv. 12s. 6d. NET. EDITED BY JOHN BERESFORD 
Vols. I-III are each obtainable at the same price 





fe a OF ange" _ ¥ RW BORDER BALLADS 
ive volumes, containing the text of R. W. , 
Chapman’s great edition; illustrated from Illustrated by Douglas Percy Bliss. 125. 6d. net. 
prints contemporary with the author. 55. each net. 
THE SPANISH LADYE THE POEMS OF a 7s. 6d. net. 
Three stories by Cervantes, translated by James 
Mabbe, illustrated by Douglas Percy Bliss. A SS Se 
215. net. BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 5s. net. 
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UNDER FIRE 
& LIGHT 
The two War Novels 
by WENRI BARBUSSE 


These two novels were written 
on the battlefield and in the 
hospital. They were published 
respectively in 1916 and 1919. 
“ Under Fire is the spirit of 
the infantry war in France, 
the letter and the spirit of 
reality.” —HENRyY WILLIAMSON. 
“Light is not only a 
graphic presentation of the 
horrors of war by a man of 
genius ; it is also... an ex- 
pression of faith and a revela- 
tion of  truth.”’—DouG.ias 
GoOLpDRING in the Dairy 
Heratp. The two novels in 
one volume. 654 pages. 7s. 6d. 


THE FIERY 
WAY 
A War Novel by 
FRANZ SCHAUWECKER 


This astonishing work is quite 
unlike the other German 
““ War-books.” Its theme is 
presented by methods com- 
parable to those of the great 
German film — producers— 
Lubitsch, Pommer, Pabst. Out 
of a seeming chaos of recap- 
tured emotions emerges a 
clear picture of reality. 6s. 


SHORT 
STORIES OUT 
OF SOVIET 
RUSSIA 
Translated and Edited 
by JOHN COURNOS 


“The fusion in Soviet Russia 
of medizval habits and modern 
freedom in artistic expression 
creates something which has 
no parallel elsewhere. . . . The 
detachment of spirit which 
even the lesser Russian writers 
achieve so easily is an admir- 
able and most enviable 
quality.”—Lyn Li. Irvine in 
Tue NATION. 7s. 6d. 


THE SOLDIER’S 
WAR 


Edited by }OHN BROPHY 


A prose anthology, containing 
fourteen narratives of the War, 
from the works of Barbusse, 
Blunden, Montague, Mottram, 
Zweig, and nine others. 6s. 
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DENT BOOKS 


FROM ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD STREET 





BLAKE’S BOOK OF 
URIZEN 


\ full-colour facsimile of one of the two com- 
plete originals. ‘‘ One of the most remarkable 
books of the season. Rare, beautiful, and 
extraordinarily interesting.”—Sunpay Times. 
With an Essay by Dorothy Plowman. 
Crown 4to. 21s.* 


A COUNTRYMAN’S 
DAY BOOK 


\n illustrated Anthology of country lore and 
weather sayings, compiled by Colonel C. N. 
FRENCH according to the calendar. The 
December entries alone make this ¢he Christmas 
book for all country-lovers. Bound in tapestry. 
6s.* 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK 


An Anthology for Moderns, compiled by 
D. B. WynpHAm Lewis and G. C. HESELTINE 
“As pretty a spell as ever conjured up the 
spirit of Christmas.”’—Specraror. Illustrated. 
Third Impression. 6s.* 


POPULAR AND 
COLLOQUIAL FRENCH 


KASTNER and Mark’s Glossary. “ By far the 
best thing of its kind. There is no prim non- 
sense about it. ... Full of fun for the dis- 
cerning.” —ARNOLD BENNETT in the EvENING 
STANDARD. Demy 8vo: 375 pages. 12s. 6d.* 


ENGLISH PROVERBS 


G. L. AppEerson’s Historical Dictionary. ‘‘ Not 
only an invaluable book of reference, but also 
a work of endless instruction and entertainment 
for the general reader. . . . It can while away 
a spell of wet weather better than any novel.” — 
MorntnG Post. Royal 8vo: 732 _ pages. 
31s. 6d.* 


THE SHAKESPEARE 
SONGS 


This is the first time that the Songs from the 
plays have been gathered into one volume, 
with full notes, glossary, bibliography, and 
index to first lines. Edited by Tucker Brooke ; 
with an Introduction by WALTER DE LA MARE. 
7" 


THE ELIAN BOOKLETS 


Six booklets, designed and _ illustrated by 
Rosperta F. C. Waupsy, including essays by 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, W. H. Hudson and Kenneth 
Grahame. In coloured paper binding, with 
envelope for postage included. “A very 
happy idea, well ‘carried out.’?— Day 
CHRONICLE. 1s. each.* 


All prices are net. A full Christmas 
list, together with prospectuses of 
any books marked * above, will be sent 
post free on request to the publishers. 


December 7, 1929 








RUSSIA 7 
TO-DAY AND 
YESTERDAY 


By §. J. DILLON 


if i 


“If there is to-day alive a 
person not of Russian birth 
who may be said to know 
Russia and the Russian people, 
that person is Dr. E. J. Dillon.” 
—Sunpay Times. Mr. Dillon 
has been closely acquainted 
with Russian affairs for fifty 
years. His book makes 
astonishing reading: and he 
gives the facts. Illustrated. 16s. 
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THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON 


By MEREZHKOVSKY 


“lh 


\ companion volume to 
Merezhkovsky’s dynamic Study 
of Napoleon, published last 
Spring. “The author is a 
very acute, vivid student of 
human nature.’—LireE AND 
LeTTERS. 7s. 6d. 


mT 


THE CASE : 
FOR INDIA 


By JOHN Ss. HOYLAND 


** A wonderfully compact and 

comprehensive bird’s-eye view 
. challenging and provoca- = 

tive of thought.”—Scors Os- 

SERVER. 48. 6d.* 


MOUNT ZION 4 
By GWENDOLEN GREENE 


** A spiritual document which 
is entirely fresh, spontaneous 
and realistic.’—EvELYN UN- 
DERHILL in the SPECTATOR. 
7s. 6d. § Mrs. Greene was 
the recipient and editor of 
Baron von Hiigel’s famous 
Letters to a Niece. 


CEYLON 
By ASHLEY GIBSON 


A new volume in the Outward = 
Bound Library. ‘“ Many have 
been the attempts to catch this 
charm, this ‘ Soul of Ceylon’ ; 
but few writers have been so 
successful as Mr. Gibson.”’— 
Times Lir. Supp. Illustrated 
by Barbara Shaw. $5s.* 
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CHILDREN AS READERS 


We speak of books for children, and have in our minds a 
kind of authoritative catalogue of ihe reading of the young, 
without a sufficiently lively recollection of chance and cir- 
cumstance. We like to be desultory readers ourselves, but 
persist in thinking of children as being readers of the select 
classics supplied to them. Our presents of books to 
young acquaintances are chosen on the score of being 
“ children’s books,’’ and therefore we presume that they will 
be read. But, when one endeavours to rescue from the ashes 
any fragments of one’s own childhood which may yield an 
outline of the truth, the case is surely altered. 

To speak directly, my own early recollections of what I 
read make me suspicious of any definite opinions on the 
literarv affairs of youth. Like most children, while still of 
tender. vears, I imagined that I was being ‘‘ got at’’ by a 
class of glossily finished publications, handed to us by 
seniors who clearly took no interest in them apart from 
thinking that they would interest us. I used to retaliate, 
when I had been treated with this benevolent tastelessness, 
bv reciting ‘‘ Toll for the Brave!’ at the children’s party ; 
and, having discovered from my mother that the author’s 
name was pronounced ‘* Cooper,’’ I had mincr revenges too. 
We were fortunate children. We had very few ‘‘ children’s 
books,’’ but could easily lay our hands on almost every book 
in the house. 

Our bedroom was a capital reading-room. It contained 
afew shelves with a curtain in front of them, on which were 
arranged several odds and ends of household management, 
including such books as were not needed below. Here stood 
somebody’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia’’ of about 1860, with noble 
plates, especially of uncanny machinery ; an anthology of 
religious prose and verse, which introduced the names of 
Topladvy and Quarles ; a manual of wood-carving, with an 
attempt of my father’s to turn it into practice, in the corner ; 
“What Must I Do to Get Well, and How Shall I Keep So? ”’; 
“Church Services ’’; a volume of plays with pictures of 
helmeted Romans under tents of strange device—the first 
play was ‘‘ The Distresi Mother ’’; ‘‘ Sutton’s Seeds,’” and 
“Needlework and Cutting-Out ’’; with a number of others. 
Curious as it may now appear, we never went to this library 
without lighting upon something to read or look at. We 
woke early io do that. . 

Under the stairs, in bundles due, the DAaILy TELEGRAPH 
and KENT MESSENGER were borne to repose ; but their rest 
was broken now and then for various causes. Sometimes the 
cricket of the past had to be reviewed. Or else the just 
ended war seemed to be a readable subject. With the news- 
papers would be lying grocery price-lists, or even bulky 
catalogues from great general stores. These, as they still 
do, awakened warm but unsubstantial speculations, and 
domestic curiosity. Why was not this or that item in use 
inour home? What a great day it would be when we had 
“crystallized figs,’ or one of these rainbow-coloured foot- 
ball jerseys! What was “ isinglass ’’? 

Periodicals came in now and then. PUNCH was some- 
thing of a puzzle. We had never seen a flunkey, for 
example ; and the cartoons were to us actual statements of 
the universe. Britannia was no abstraction. The FISHING 
GazeTrE had its virtues. One realized that there were 
angiers who used all sorts of equipment to take salmon and 
trout, fishes which in the illustrations looked less attractive 
than our minnows and gudgeon. The QuIvER, and one or 
two others similar, were scanned on Sunday evenings while 
a lady friend, dodging our mother’s imperfect piano accom- 
paniment, scaled ‘‘The Heavenly City’ with thrills of 
Songsterhood—and spinsterhood. 

Then, too, we had liberty to turn over the books which 
lived in some state. Some were concerned with the Holy 
Land, and voyages of Saint Paul, very neatly marked on 


the maps. On the whole, Gadsby’s ‘‘ Wanderings *”’ upstairs 
was preferable with its engravings and anecdotes to these 
more studious and exalted writings, and Dean Farrar. Full 
sets of Dickens and Thackeray were present, and keen criti- 
cism of the various volumes prevailed, the criterion being 
the illustrations. The text, of which we heard something at 
almost every meal, seemed heavy, and I could never over- 
come a feeling of discord in names like Peggotty and even 
Dombey. The ‘‘ Irving Shakespeare *’ was not popular with 
us, but Scott’s ‘‘ Abbot ’’ and Hood’s Poems, and Long- 
fellow’s, had bright pages. ‘Abbeys of England and 
Wales” and a work on the rivers of the land, though fine 
books, were chiefly picture-books ; ‘‘ British Battles’? went 
with them, and indeed shows signs of harder wear. My 
copy of ‘‘ King Edward’s Realm,’’ and Coronation Mug, 
were here. What Macaulay meant by ‘‘ Essays and Lays” 
we could not feel sure. The Lays were only school poeiry. 
We learned the titles of the Sprecraror and Tater, and 
associated them with the period of Distrest Mothers, in 
brown leather and with long s’s. Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth 
of Nations ”’ existed for us, as part of a good home ; so did 
Tennyson, who however had earned our adverse vcte by 
writing ‘‘ What Does Little Birdie Say?’ and ‘‘ If You're 
Waking, Call Me Early.’’ Our poetry was in Patmore’s 
‘* Children’s Garland ’’’ and S. C. Hali’s ‘‘ Book of Ballads.” 

The ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’ were too short. We handled 
that book out of existence. Grimm was our fairy-historian, 
not Andersen. When Dickens began to be spectral, in the 
interludes of ‘‘ Pickwick,’’ we rejoiced in him, and asked 
for more. ‘‘A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur” en- 
chanted us as a tale of wonder. We discovered the 
‘‘ Apocrypha.”’ Presently, the Parish Library was opened 
aftcr a period of disuse, and dear Miss W——, from the Old 
Reclory, allowed us a free choice. Finding, however, that 
too much sentiment occurred in this Library, I managed to 
obtain books from the Working Men’s Club, and the Jules 
Verne and Rider Haggard period set in. It was a delightful 
season, and when I was told to try H. G. Wells, I did so 
with scarcely less enthusiasm. Not that Defoe, and Ballan- 
tyne, and Kingston, and the bound volumes of the ‘‘ Boy’s 
Own Paper ”’ had escaped my eye or my affections ; ‘‘ Fight- 
ing the Flames” and ‘‘ The Coral Island’”’ could not fail. 
But these others went further. A sailor was ill in a cave on 
a desert island—and a bottle of quinine appeared on the 
table! Romance and science united. Yet still, one would 
now and then look at White’s ‘‘ Selborne,’? and Chambers’s 
reading-book from English literature. The ‘‘ Compleat 
Angler’? was borrowed, together with Wisden’s Almanack. 
Old Moore’s Almanack, and any other penny directory of 
information, was always called for in our house. Being 
sometimes the selected assistant of the organ-tuner—the fee 
was eightpence—I read histories of the organ, and lamented 
that our village instrument had not the ingenious eighteenth- 
century stop which, when pulled out by meddlers, flapped a 
fox’s brush in their faces. 

When my tenth year had come, I had discovered the 
penny dreadful, and over all my reading there spread a veil 
of ‘‘ Union Jacks’ and ‘‘ Marvels’’ and ‘‘ Magnets.’’ But 
still, children must be subject to ‘‘ strange fits of passion ’’; 
for at the same period the charm of maps and geography, 
the music of poetry prevailed :— 


“Proud Maisie is in the dell, 
Walking so early... .” 


“QO what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering ?” 


Yet from the first there had been an inclination to those and 
other less-known perfections, a notion of what the gulf was 
between Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques’’ (another riddling title) and 
the hymn at the open-air service, 
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‘Little streamlet in the dell, 
Who has made you, can you tell?” 


The song-book even at the infant school had depressed us 
with, 
* Honey-bee, honey-bee, why do you hum ? 
Il am so happy the summer has come ’’— 


rendered minus the h’s. At once, 


‘**Come follow, follow me, 
Ye fairy elves that be,” 


had established superiority. 

Children read with vivid senses things which are, in a 
sort, their books. The churchyard was a book to us. ‘‘ Un- 
ders:andest thou what thou readest?’’ Well, almost—but 
the stone-mason is a doubtful authority. Here, it looks as 
though ‘‘ THE ETERNAL COD IS THY REFUCE.’’ We also pored 
upon all public notices, on descending hills without properly 
adjusted skid-pans, on rat and sparrow clubs, on missionary 
weeks, election promises, and river conservancy. There was 
something to read even on a knife-machine, or the container 
of Lyle’s Golden Syrup. 

Having vented all this muddled evidence, I have con- 
vinced myself that what children read is a queer story, and 
I should never, I hope, present Miss or Master with any 
work in the faith that it would suit. If one could be certain 
that all hands were washed, the solution would be, perhaps, 
to leave the young rogues in one’s study, and let them find 
their own giants, and Proud Maisies, and Arks, and Lilli- 
putians. There is one study, at any rate, where they would 
find no work describing them as Tiny Tots. Their self- 
respect is to be left alone. Nor would they find ‘* Virginibus 
puerisque.’’ At the minute, however, as I see with smitten 
conscience, they would tind the following review copies, and 
should be most welcome to try them: ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights *’ (Macmillan, 5s.), with an introduction by Pro- 
lessor Fulcher; Mr. A. S. Mott’s selection of ‘‘ Hakluyt’s 
Voyages,’ with pictures and maps (Blackwell, 7s. 6d.) ; 
‘The Ingoldsby Legends,’ with an introduction by Sir 
Henry Newbolt, but no pictures (Blackie, 1s. 6d.) ; ‘* Twenty- 
Four Stories,’’ and ‘‘ Ballads Ancient and Modern ”’ (Nelson, 


ls. 9d. each), two promising anthologies; ‘‘ A Christmas 
Treasury,’ Mr. L. R. Gribble’s arrangement of prose and 
verse of the season, varied and cheerful (S.P.C.K., 5s.) ; 


and a series of shilling reprints, called ‘‘ The Elian Greeting- 
Booklets ’? (Dent), which Miss Roberta Waudby designs and 
illustrates—favourite essays by Lamb, W. H. Hudson, 
Kenneth Grahame, and Leigh Hunt. And one more, ‘* With 
the British Legion,’ by G. A. Henty (Blackie, 3s. 6d.) ; surely 
this will be carried off. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


AT THE DOOR 


WALTER DE LA 


YOUTH KNOCKS 


Animula. By T. S. Etiot; A Snowdrop. By 


MARE ; Dark-Weeping. By ‘‘ 4’; Three Things. By W. B. 
YEATS ; Inscription on a Fountain Head. By PETER 
QUENNELL ; Ubi Ecclesia. By G. K. CHESTERTON. Ariel 
Poems. (Faber & Faber. 1s. each.) 


Songs for Sixpence. No. 1.—Letter IV. By WILLIAM EMPSON ; 
No. 2.—Chaffinches. By JULIAN BELL. No. 3.—The Green 
Bay Tree, By T. H. WHITE. (Cambridge: Heffer. 6d. each.) 

Any of these pleasant little paper-covered poems will make 

a good substitute for the dying Christmas card. There are 

poems here that will suit practically all tastes, from the 

most out-of- to the most up-to-date. Presumably there are 
still some old-fashioned people who see something in Mr. 

Chesterton’s jingle-jangle. To those who by nature sit 

on fences we recommend ‘‘ 4’? and Mr. de la Mare. Mr. 

Yeats is a poet who is so much a poet that he does not date, 

though ‘‘ Three Things ”’ is hardly of his best. With Mr. 

Eliot we come to the fountain-head of modernity. Though 

he writes little himself, his disciples write much—perhaps 

too much. ‘‘ Animula”"’ is characteristic, but also hardly of 
his best. If you have a great-aunt send her Mr. Chesterton, 
we recommend Mr. Eliot for a great-niece. 

But youth is knocking even at Mr. Eliot’s door. All the 

Ariel Poets are old hands, except Mr. Quennell, whose skilful 


D* 


poem is not in the modern mode. 
as it can in ** Songs for Sixpence,’’ by three very Young 
poets who were contributors to ‘* Cambridge Poetry, 1929» 
and may therefore be reckoned as still in statu pupillary. 
Their Muse naturally is also in that state. Mr. Empson’s 
and Mr. White’s poems should be given to a great-great. 
niece, though, sceptically old, we doubt whether even she 
will understand them, since each has the modern habit of 
being passionately obscure. They show promise, and we 
feel that if they were just a little less unintelligible, thejy 
art would not suffer. Mr. Bell seems to be the youngest 
and the most up-to-date of them all, for he has gone back, 
back, back far beyond poor Mr. Chesterton, and has written 
a poem which really is about chaffinches and describes them 
as Wordsworth might if Wordsworth had been a Cambridge 
undergraduate in 1929. Yet Mr. Bell’s song is his own, not 
Wordsworth’s or anyone else’s. 


Youth knocks as loud 


GIFT BOOKS 


OnE of the most surprising things about the TImMEs newspaper 
is that every day, after devoting two and a half columns to 
ponderous platitudes and mild malevolence on the topics of 
the day, it suddenly becomes wise and witty for half a 
column on the Walrus topics of shoes and ships and sealing- 
wax and cabbages and kings. A collection of these las: 
leaders has just been published under the engaging title 
of ‘‘ Light and Leading’’ (Methuen, 6s.), and it makes a 
delightful book for the casual reader. In it can be found 
enlightenment on many difficult and obscure matters. The 
reviewer of Gift Books, for instance, was perplexed as to the 
nature and purpose and qualifications of Gift Books, and 
he found assistance on those points in no less than three of 
these essays. A short quotation from one of them must 
suffice as evidence of their profundity :— 


‘There are Christmas presents which began as 
Christmas presents and can never hope to be anything else. 
... The note of strangeness which they bring into life 
enhances the richness of experience and the question of 
their ultimate disposal sharpens the wits which good living 
might else make dull.” 


Fortified by that illuminating explanation, it is compara- 
tively easy to proceed with a review of the season’s Gift 
Books, for we now have some standard by which to test their 
merits. 

‘* 4 Tour Thro’ London about the year 1725,’ by Daniel 
Defoe, edited and annotated by Sir Mayson Beeton and 
E. Beresford Chancellor, edition limited to 350 copies (Bats- 
ford, £8 8&s.), is a truly magnificent volume. It would fill 
this Supplement to do justice to its topographical interest, 
its admirable illustrations, and its physical beauty. Alas, 
we cannot commend it as a gift book, for only the very 
strong minded could give it away. A man might perhaps 
give it to his wife—but what if she divorced him? We must 
permit ourselves one quotation :— 


‘‘ That Westminster is in a fair Way to shake Hands with 
Chelsea, as St. Gyles’s is with Marybone ; and Great Russel 
Street by Montague House, with Tottenham-Court : all this 
is very evident, and yet all these put together, are still to 
be called London: Whither will this monstrous City then 
extend ? and where must a Circumvallation or Communica- 
tion Line of it be placed?” 


Another very charming book which is only disqualified 
as a gift book by the difficulty of giving it away, is “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” illustrated by Arthur Rackham 
(Harrap, 15s.). The illustrations are more delicate and less 
mannered than might be expected, and the volume will be 
welcomed by each lucky recipient. All these remarks apply 
equally to ‘‘ The Natural History of Selborne,”’ illustrated 
with woodcuts by Eric Daglish (Thornton Butterworth, 
£2 2s.). There could be no better way of making or renew- 
ing acquaintance with Gilbert White than is provided by 
Mr. Daglish’s beautiful and intelligent woodcuts. 

We come now to three books which are unmistakably 
Christmas gift books. Each provides ample space for re- 
cording engagements or making notes, and no lady's draw- 
ing-room will be properly furnished next year without one 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Christmas “By memxxix 


Sir James Jeans 
THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 
Eighth Thousand 


“A wonderful book for the plain man.” 
The Times 

“The best popular book on astronomy yet 

written.” The Review of Reviews 


24 plates. 12s. 6d. net 


W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham 
A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


“Ttis an admirable summary and at the same 
time extremely interesting to the general 
reader, as it makes accessible just that know- 
ledge which he would most like to possess.” 
The Daily Mail 

18s. net 


A. S. Eddington 


THE NATURE OF 
THE PHYSICAL WORLD 
Tenth Thousand 
“A book which everyone interested in the 


modern developments of science should pro- 
cure and study.” The Times 


12s. 6d. net 


J. F. Bethune-Baker 


THE RISE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By L. E. Binns, J. W. HUNKIN AND 
J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER 


The first of three popular volumes on the 
origin and progress of the Christian religion. 


7s. 6d. net 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE 


THIRD SERIES 


A new volume in the Library Edition 
containing essays on 
The English Elegy; Dorothy Wordsworth; 
Shakespeare’s Comedies ; Coventry Patmore; 
Longinus; W. S. Gilbert; Reading for the 
English Tripos; The New Reading Public 


10s. 6d. net 


THE POCKET “Q” 


SEVEN VOLUMES 


Studies in Literature, I & II 

On the Art of Writing 

On the Art of Reading 

Charles Dickens & other Victorians 
Adventures in Criticism 

From a Cornish Window 


5s. net each 


§ For Children 


Tales of the Wind-King 


By E. D. LABORDE 
Children love to imagine travels in wonderful 
countries. This book combines the 
pleasure of a fairy story with an 
acquaintance with the pictur- 
esque peoples of Europe 
and far-off lands 


Illustrated 
6s. net 





Children’s Bibles 


Arranged by A. NAIRNE, Str ARTHUR 
QUILLER-COUCH & T. R. GLOVER 


Illustrated in colour and black & white 
by MARJORY WHITTINGTON 


The Little Children’s Bible 
2s. 6d. net 


The Children’s Bible 
5s. net 
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of them. The most original and amusing is ‘‘ The New 
Forget-me-not: A Calendar ’’ (Cobden-Sanderson, 6s.). This 
is modelled upon the famous Victorian annual, and contains 
chapters by forty eminent moderns, with illustrations by 
Rex Whistler. Among its authors are Max Beerbohm, Clive 
Bell, Hilaire Belloc, Harold Nicolson, and Hugh Walpole (to 
take names at random), and the whole is admirably adapted 
to form a superior Christmas card for a slightly high-brow 
hostess. Hostesses of lower-brow will be equally delighted 
by ‘‘ The Garden Lovers’ Days,’’ compiled by Eleanour 
Sinclair Rohde, or ‘‘ The Star Lovers’ Days,’’ compiled by 
the same hand (Medici Society, 3s. 6d. each). Smaller 
Christmas cards, without the diary pages, but equally 
attractive in their way, are ‘‘ The Sound of the Horn: being 
An Anthology of Hunting Songs’; ‘‘ Children of the Moon: 
An Anthology of Cats ’’; ‘‘ A Garland of Perennials: being 
A Garden Anthology ’’; ‘‘ Country Contentments, Courtesies, 
and Customs ’’; and ‘‘ A Little Book of Birds and Beasts “* 
(Medici Society, 2s. 6d. each). An amusing book which will 
entertain an emancipated hostess is ‘‘ The Female Spec- 
tator: Being selections from Mrs. Eliza Heywood’s periodical 
(1744-1746),"’ chosen and edited by Mary Priestley (Lane, 
7s. 6d.) ; and an admirable Christmas card for your cultured 
country gentleman host is ‘‘ A Countryman’s Day Book: An 
Anthology of Countryside Lore,’’ compiled by C. N. French 
(Dent, 6s.). Last, but not least, in this category of super- 
Christmas cards, we have: ‘‘ Where the Bee Sucks”; a 
book of flowers ; poems chosen by Iola A. Williams, with 
paintings by Katherine Cameron (Medici Society, 12s. 6d.). 
This, again, is too charming to be given away at random, 
but the devout lover might perhaps bring himself to offer it 
to his mistress. 

But the reader is looking for a more robust gift? What 
could be better than ‘‘ The Yeomen of the Guard,” by W. S. 
Gilbert, with eight illustrations in colour by W. Russell 
Flint and drawings in pen and ink by C. E. Brock (Mac- 
illan, 7s. 6d.)? This is a rhetorical question, expecting the 
answer ‘‘ Nothing’’; North-Countrymen may, however, 
prefer ‘‘ The Charm of Lancashire,’’ by J. Cuming Walters, 
beautifully illustrated by Frank Greenwood (Black, 7s. 6d.) ; 
and those with a taste for irony may plump for ‘‘ Mother of 
Pearl,’ by Anatole France, with illustrations by Frank C. 
Papé (Lane, 16s.). This is the volume which contains two of 
France’s most famous stories, ‘‘ The Procurator of Judza”’ 
and ‘‘ Our Lady’s Juggler.’’ Or if you wani an original and 
distinctive gift, here is ‘‘ The Lights of Canopus,”’ described 
by J. V. S. Wilkinson, with thirty-six colour facsimiles of 
the paintings comprised in a unique manuscript of Indian 
fables of the greatest period of Mughal art (The Studio, 30s.). 
This is a scholarly work which will delight your earnest 
student of the Orient. Another book for the art student is 
‘‘ Twelve Portraits,’ by William Rothenstein (Faber & 
Faber, 12s. 6d.) ; it is worth the money for the T. S. Eliot 
alone, and the Ramsay MacDonald is most surprising. 

Our search for Christmas presents which ‘‘ can never 
hope to be anything else,’’ remains unsatisfied. ‘‘ The Sur- 
prising Adventures of Baron Munchausen,”’ illustrated by 
William Strang and J. B. Clark (Medici Society, 7s. 6d.), 
might have qualified, but a brilliant introduction by Thomas 
Seccombe puts it in a very different category. ‘‘ In a Glass 
Darkly,’ by J. Sheridan Le Fanu, with numerous illustra- 
tions by Edward Ardizzone (Peter Davies, 12s. 6d.), contains 
five thrillers of the seventies, first published in 1873. It is 
a queer book, but it is not what we are seeking. ‘‘ Tales of 
the Little Sisters of Saint Francis,’’ by Shaw Desmond 
(Grant Richards & Humphrey Toulmin, 7s. 6d.), is another 


” 


queer book and rather charming in its Irish superstitions and ° 


philosophy, its leprechauns and mermaids, but it has many 
excuses for existence without the excuse of Christmas. 
‘‘ English Costume of the Nineteenth Century,’ drawn by 
Iris Brooke, described by James Laver (Black, 6s.), would 
be an amusing and acceptable present for any human being, 
but it is far too instructive for our present purpose. 


“The digestion of Milton 
Was unequal to Stilton, 
He was only feeling so-so 
When he wrote ‘Il Penseroso.’ ”’ 


This alone would disqualify ‘‘ More Biography,”’ by E. 


Clerihew Bentley, with illustrations by G. K. Chesterton, 
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and others (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), and there are many more 
disqualifications in the book. ‘‘ The Thackeray Alphabet.” 
written and illustrated by William Makepeace Thackeray 
(Murray, 3s. 6d.), agreeably reproduces the original pen 
and ink drawings. There would be no difficulty in disposing 
of it. There is wit, wisdom, and scholarship in “The 
Toady’s Handbook,” by William Murrell (Grant Richards 
& Humphrey Toulmin, 3s. 6d.). ‘‘ A Little Book of Necessary 
Nonsense,’’ compiled by Burges Johnson, illustrated py 
Elizabeth MacKinstry (Harper, 2s. 6d.), contains a good 
selection of nonsense classics. ‘‘ Livestock in Barracks,” by 
“A, A.,” illustrated by E. H. Shepard (Methuen, 6s.), will 
be familiar to readers of PuNncH. An old Irish fairy tale js 
retold by a poet in ‘‘ There was Magic in Those Days,” by 
Norreys Jephson O’Conor, illustrated by J. Gower Parks 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot, 6s.). ‘‘ Dudley and Gilderoy,” 
by Algernon Blackwood (Benn, 8s. 6d.), being a long story 
about a parrot and a cat, comes near to fulfilling the condi- 
tions of futility for which we have been looking, but there 
is no doubt that many will find it charming and entertain- 
ing. Thus, we are left with ‘‘In the Evening of My 
Thought,” by Georges Clemenceau, translated by C. M. 
Thompson and John Heard, Jr. (Constable, 30s.); two large 
volumes about ‘‘ Men and Gods,” ‘‘ Evolution,” ‘ Civiliza- 
tion,’’ and everything that M. Clemenceau did not under- 
sand. Here at last is a book the ultimate disposal of which 
‘sharpens the wits which good living might else make 
dull,”” but did it begin and will it end as a Christmas 
present? We doubt it. 


ART BOOKS 


Sandro Botticelli. By YUKIO YASHIRO. 

Old Pewter. 3¥ FPOWARD HERSCHEL 
5 guineas.) 

A History of British and American Etching. 
(Benn. 3 guineas. 

Poster Design. By W. G. RAFFE. 

The Art of Angiada-Camarasa, 
Leicester Galleries. 2 guineas. 

Animals in Art. By ANA M. BERRY. 

The Italian Renaissance. By ELIE FAURE. 

Stories of the Painters. By AMY STEEDMAN. 

Stories of the Artists: The Florentine School. 


(Medici Society. 50s. 
COTTERELL. (Batsford. 


By JAMES LAVER. 


36s. ) 


HARRIS. 


(Chapman & Hall. 
By S. HUTCHINSON 


(Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
(The Studio. 10s, 6d.) 
(Jack. 21s.) 

The Netherlands 


School. By MARGARET LEICESTER-WARREN. (Medici Society. 
3s. each.) 

Thomas Rowlandson. Introduction by OsspertT SITWELL. (The 
Studio. 5s. 

L. ©. Rosenberg. Introduction by MALCOLM SALAMAN. The 


Studio. 5s. 


Tus study of Botticelli by a Japanese excited considerable 
comment when it first appeared in 1925: in this new and 
cheaper edition certain alterations have been made, and the 
author, in a new preface, replies to some of the adverse 
criticisms which appeared on the first edition, notably that 
of Mr. Roger Fry in the BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. Mr. Yashiro 
is professor of the history of art in the Imperial Academy 
of Tokio. His aim in writing this book was not so much 
to give an exact historical account of Botticelli’s art as to 
convey to his readers the very strong impression it had 
made upon him. He is a Botticelli enthusiast, and in this 
reaction of the painting of an Italian Renaissance master 
on an Oriental mind lies the chief interest of the book. It 
is well illustrated, with sixteen colour plates and a large 
number of photographs. ‘‘ Old Pewter, its Makers and 
Marks, in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; an account of 
the old Pewterer and his Craft” is the full title of Mr. 
Howard Cotterell’s imposing volume. It is a book which 
will be of inestimable value to collectors and connoisseurs, 
and is a monument of expert knowledge, scholarship, and 
research. The author has made some thousands of draw- 
ings of~all the known English Pewterers’ marks ; he gives 
tabulated information of over six thousand craftsmen, @ 
large’ number of photographic illustrations of selected pieces, 
and large-scale collotype facsimiles of all existing touch- 
plates in London and Edinburgh. The book is admirably 
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THE CAYME PRESS LIMITED By G. K. CHESTERTON 
Large Cr. 75. 6d. net. 


“Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s new volume of essays 
shows him at the top of his form. In it he is 
fiercely argumentative about the things that 
matter ; he writes as a journalist, yet, as always, 
he succeeds in attaining literature . . . he writes 
about religion, scepticism, humanism *. . . he is 
provocative, amusing, eloquent, and often very 
moving . . .””—Everyman. 
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THE MIRROR OF KONG HO | 7s. 6d. 
by Ernest Bramah . the most brilliant of modern apologists.” 


ee —Times Literary Supp. 
A reprint, with an Introduction by J. C. Squire 7 aP 


« A delightful satire.”’—Clemence Dane. “There are splendid essays here . . gay argu- 
ment and deft controversy ...a vigour and 

a humour equal to the best Mr. Chesterton has 
. are | iven us. Take, for instance, the glorious 

| CALVERLEY AND a CAME weer coma in which he comments on the nee for 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 12s. 6d. | religion without dogma...”—R.  ELLIs 
by Richard B. Ince | Roserts in The Guardian. 


With portraits 





TALES OF THE LITTLE SISTERS OF SAINT 


: =— ‘ 7s. 6d. THE MONSTROUS 
ts by Ana Gil REGIMENT 


With woodcuts by Ann Gillmore Carter 


“Witty and whimsical.”—Evening Standard. | By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
| Large Cr. 75. 6d. net. 
PROSPERITY STREET 7s. 6d. | The author of Dr. Johnson and The American 
by Barnaby Brook | Heresy here deals with Queen Elizabeth. 
The story of a journalist-statesman “Elegant and erudite pages.” —Spectator. 


“Perhaps we shall never know the full truth 
GLASS HOUSES 7s. 6d. of that enigmatic reign, and Mr. Hollis would 
be the last to suggest that it is to be found in 


by Theodora Benson his pages, but they are written so well and 


“To read her is like waking up ona Spring morning swiftly that one cannot imagine a reader who 
hearing the birds.”—Gerald Gould in Observer. would find them dull.”—Manchester Guardian. 
““ Engagingly argued and particularly interesting 
_ in its witty and ingenious speculation as to what 
THE SUMMER GAME _ $s. might have happened if England had not broken 
by Neville Cardus with Rome.” —Scotsman. 


**Mr. Cardus can bring sunshine and warmth into 
the dreariest December day.”— Punch. Pphgian a - dete 


| NUNCS’ CAUSEWAY 7s. 6d. THE OPALESCENT 
| by Kenelm Foss P ARROT 


| “ A delightful study of London’s Bohemia . . . . blended Essays by ALFRED NOYES 


with an idyllic love romance.”—Svar. 





Cr. 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 
Essays in Revaluation would be the most appro- 
| THE priate sub-title—in fact, the book covers a wide 
TOADY'S range of literary criticism from “ The Secret of 
THE YOUNG HAND A Shakespeare’s Sonnets ” to “ Bunyan Revisited.” 
PERSON’S BOOK HANDBOOK “The first thing to be said about this book is 
a by ON that it is great fun.”—Sunday Times. 
7. WILLIAM 
TO CRIME MURRELL HANGING 
| by C.G.L.Du Cann By Charles Duff 


38. 6d. 2s. 6d. SHEED & WARD 


| 31 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C,4 
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indexed and contains a bibliography. Mr. James Laver’s 
‘‘ History of British and American Etching ’”’ is, 
scholarly work, which is more than a useful book of refer- 
English etching he traces to the arrival of the 
3ohemiam Wenceslaus Hollar, brought to England in 1635 
by Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, and appointed draw- 
ing-master to the future Charles II. There was, however, 
little of importance in this branch of art till Hogarth and 
then Rowlandson in the eighteenth century, and etching in 
this country had its heyday, in quantity if not in quality, 
during the nineteenth. A large section of the book is devoted 
to modern etching, and there are about eighty plates. 
‘* Poster-Design ’’ contains much interesting and detailed 
technical information on the subject of the poster and on 
modern publicity and advertisement in general. Mr. Raffé 
discusses the origins of the poster—which he takes back ito 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece (even the Parthenon frieze is men- 
tioned), and the ‘‘ theological advertisement ’’ of the Middle 
Ages—its psychological side, good and bad design, ‘“ dis- 
play,’’ methods of reproduction, types, &c. It is only a 
pity that among his very large number of illustrations there 
should be so few posters reproduced which are artistically 
of any interest. ‘The Art of Anglada-Camarasa’”’ (rather 
pretentiously sub-titled ‘‘ A Study in Modern Art’’) is a 
sumptuous volume written by an admirer of this artist (who 
seems to be a sort of Spanish Brangwyn) for the benefit of 
his other admirers, 

Miss Berry’s ** Animals in Art ’’ is an extremely fascinat- 
ing book, written with intelligent enthusiasm and a real 
understanding of artistic principles. Although it is nomin- 
ally, and indeed principally, concerned with the treatment 
of animal forms by artists of all periods and nationalities, 
these paintings and sculptures of animals are used really 
as examples for the discussion of the general underlying 
artistic qualities of design and rhythm in all works of art. 
It is a good idea, very clearly and suggestively worked out. 
The illustrations include Egyptian, Assyrian, and West 
African sculptures, Chinese paintings and sculptures, Rem- 
brandt, Pisanello, Degas, Chirico, Delacroix, Stubbs, Seurat, 
Mogul, Japanese, and Babylonian, so that the range of the 
book cannot be said to be limited. The publication by ‘t The 
Studio ’’ of M. Elie Faure’s admirable handbook on the 
Italian Renaissance at a modest price is much to be com- 
mended. M. Faure is too well known as a writer on art 
to require introduction: in this book, short though it is, he 
has managed to convey, in an interesting manner always, 
an immense amount of information. It is divided into three 
parts—apart from a general introduction—on Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting, and the illustrations are all the 
more interesting in that they are not, for the most part, of 
the best-known masterpieces. Apart from criticism of actual 
works of art, M. Faure lays particular emphasis on the con- 
ditions which went to produce them. Miss Amy Steedman’s 
book is of an essentially ‘‘ popular’ nature. She runs 
through all the great names in the history of European 
painting from Giotto to Turner—the Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, German, Dutch, French, and English schools—says 
as much as she can about each painter (as a personality 
rather than as an artist) in a bright, chatty style in which 
imagination must have played a considerable part. Her 
aim is gossip rather than criticism. The illustrations are 
plentiful, both in colour and black-and-white, but their re- 
production leaves a good deal to be desired. Miss Leicester- 
Warren, though she also writes from the art-without-tears 
point of view, is rather more serious in her aim and more 
intelligent in her writing. Her two little books on the 
Florentine and the Netherlands schools should prove useful 
to young students of art history. ‘‘ Thomas Rowlandson ”’ 
and ‘‘L. C. Rosenberg, A.R.E.,’’ belong respectively to the 
‘*‘Famous Water-Colour Painters’’ and the ‘‘ Masiers of 
Etching ’’ series, both published by ‘‘ The Studio.’’ Louis 
Rosenberg is an American etcher: most of his subjects are 
architectural, treated rather in the Meryon tradition. Mr. 
Osbert Sitwell writes an entertaining introduction to the 
Rowlandson volume, which contains eight plates, well 
selected to represent his different manners. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS 


I AM told that the modern boy reads nothing, voluntarily, 
except motor-car catalogues and articles on wireless. That 
seems unduly pessimistic. Thirty odd years ago most of us 
were desperately keen on railway engines or model steam. 
boats, but that did not interfere with our enjoyment of 
Talbot Baines Reed, and Henty, and David Kerr, and | 
suspect the modern boy to be, in this as in other respects, 
very like his fathers. The publishers evidently think so, to 
judge by the richly varied fare they provide for him. [; 
makes one a little envious. I tremble to think what the price 
of some of these handsome volumes would be, if they were 
intended for grown-ups. Most of them, too, are written by 
people who obviously know their job, in striking contrast to 
the distinguished, and undistinguished, amateurs, who in- 
flict so many volumes of memoirs, and travels, and 
imaginings, on aduli readers. 

An * old boy *’ naturally turns first to ‘*‘ The Boy’s Own 
Annual ’’ (R.T.S., 12s. 6d.). It is a jubilee number, with an 
account of the first ‘‘ B.O.P.,’’ and messages from old 
readers, showing that the present Prime Minister and the 
late Home Secreiary can think alike on at least one subject. 
The contents are as good as ever: school stories, stories of 
adventure ; articles on sport; articles on hobbies ; articles 
of general information. The wireless fan and the motor- 
cyclist are catered for, and nature study seems to receive 
rather more attention than of old. In these 765 well printed 
pages there is something for every taste. ‘*The Scout 
Annual’ (Pearson, 10s. 6d.) runs to over a thousand pages, 
closely printed. It is strong, of course, in Scout news and 
teaching (including a ‘‘ Cubs’ Corner.’’ for the juniors), and 
in ‘‘ How-to-make ”’ articles ; but has plenty of good stories 
and general reading in addition. ‘‘ The Oxford Annual for 
Scouts *’ (Milford, 3s. 6d.) is edited by Herbert Strang, and 
is composed of short stories and articles with a_ special 
appeal to Scouts. If you want to learn sky-craft, or to build 
a log-hut, here is your chance. With ‘‘ The Oxford Annual 
for Bovs”’ (Milford, 5s.), also edited by Mr. Strang, we get 
back to a wider range; school and adventure stories, and 
some excellent articles, ranging from bird migration to dirt- 
track racing. ‘* Blackie’s Boys’ Annual’’ (Blackie, 5s.) 
gives the same kind of fare, and good stuff it is. I par- 
ticularly enjoyed a short article with some gloriously funny 
contemporary decriptions of ‘‘Games a Hundred Years 
Ago.’’ A spirited cowboy on the cover predisposes one to 
‘‘Nelson’s Jolly Book for Boys” (Nelson, 3s. 6d.), which 
caters mainly for rather vounger boys, and has a strong 
Scout flavour about it. 

This seems to be a vintage year for adveniure stories. 
‘* Gold for the Getting,’’ by Stanton Hope (Nelson, 5s.), was 
not for my getting, because my wife was reading it. She 
says it is a bit ‘‘ steep,’? but much better fun than most 
novels. Another tale of the North-West is ‘‘ The Wolf 
Runner,’ by E. E. Cowper (Nelson, 6s.), and any boy up 
to the age of fiftv who does not like it, had betier see a 
specialist. Mr. Cowper writes really well; his characters 
are alive, and he uses the terrible legend of the loup-garou 
with skill and restraint. Sea adventure is well represented 
by the next three books on my list. In ‘‘ The Second Mate 
of the ‘Myradale’’’ (Cape, 7s. 6d.), Mr. John Lesterman 
tells a good, straightforward tale of a young fellow—no 
fancy hero, but full of grit and resource—who “ finds him- 
self’ in conflict with a mutinous crew and cannibal Pacific 
islanders. The parent or uncle who buys this book will 
want to keep it, for the sake of Rowland Hilder’s brilliant 
illustrations. ‘The Antarctic Treasure,’ by J. F. C. 
Westerman (Milford, 3s. 6d.), has a wireless operator for 
hero, and Mr. Westerman contrives to give us a very clear 
idea of the revolution that wireless has worked at sea; 
not only through the value of the S.O.S. call and * direc- 
tional wireless,’ but by diminishing the sense of isolation 
that used to be so marked a feature of life aboard ship. 
Another good yarn is ‘‘ Captain Coppernob ”’ (Milford, 
2s. 6d.). I wish Mr. Lawrence R. Bourne had kept the 


Yellow Peril out of it ; but it is full of excitement, and has 
the right salt-water tang. 

‘The Messenger of the Black Prince,"’ by Thomas A. H. 
Mawhinney (Harrap, 3s. 6d.), takes us into the realm of 
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LORD 
LANSDOWNE: 


By LORD NEWTON, P.C. With portraits. 25s. net. 





THE GARDEN OF FIDELITY 


Being the Autobiography of FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
With portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


Spectator: ‘“‘ A human document of compelling interest. No better monu- 
a A 5 se, 09 
ment could have been raised to her than this story of her life. 





SOVEREIGNTY OF THE BRITISH 
DOMINIONS 


By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.C.L., D.Litt. 18s. net. 
The Times: “It is an extremely valuable work, and not least in the fact 


that it is written especially for the citizen to read and not merely for the 
specialist to criticise.” 





AUSTRALIA AND THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 





With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce. 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Times : “ An important addition to the literature evoked by the Report 


the authority that belongs to a former Attorney-General of the Commonwealth, 
now the leader of the Federal Nationalist Party.” 





By RUDYARD KIPLING. With frontispiece and 16 
illustrations by L. Raven-Hill. 10s. 6d. net. 

famous “ Stalky * stories for the first time collected into 
one volume. 








THE GUARD 


by W. Russell Flint, and drawings in line by Charles 
E. Brock,!R.I. 2 vols. Super royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each. 





A MISCELLANY 


Papers and Addresses by A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., 
Litt.D. 10s. 6d. net. 

Times Literary Supplement: *‘ This book needs no higher recommendation 
than that it is by the author of * Shakespearean Tragedy * and ‘ Oxford Lectures 
on Poetry.’ ” P 





HANS FROST 
By HUGH WALPOLE. ‘7s. 6d. net. 


_ Times Literary Supplement : “‘ His people act and speak with a rhythm which 
in literature is life.”’ 





Tenth Thousand. 


WHITEOAKS Selected by the Book Society 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, Author of * Jalna.” 7s. 6d. 
net. 


~- Sphere: “It is, without any qualification whatsoever, a magnificent 
novel,” 





THE WASTED ISLAND 


By EIMAR O’DUFFY, author of “ King Goshawk and 
the Birds,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph : ‘‘ The Englishman perplexed at the attitude of Ireland in 
the war years will read Mr. Eimar O’Duffy’s novel, ‘The Wasted Island,’ 
with considerable profit, for here we are given in detail a reasoned chronicle 
of the events that culminated in the tragedy of the Easter week rebellion.” 


—— MACMILLAN —— 


of the 1926 Imperial Conference. Its author can speak for Australia withall | 





Macmillan’s Illustrated Christmas Catalogue 
post free on application, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON 





THE NATION 


By the Hon. J. G. LATHAM, K.C., M.A., LL.B. | 


Leather, 12s. 6d. net. Containing a new story and all the | 


THE MIKADO anD THE YEOMEN OF 


By SIR W. S. GILBERT. With 8 illustrations in colour | 
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MEDIA VAL 
LATIN LYRICS 


HELEN WADDELL 
This book can be purchased from any 
Bookseller, but the Publishers cannot 
guarantee that it will be available at any 
Circulating Library. The published price is 
One Guinea. ‘ 7 
by the same author: 


THE WANDERING SCHOLARS 21s. net. 





CLEMENCEAU’S “IN THE 
EVENING OF MY THOUGHT ” 


2 Volumes 30s. net. 


Morning Post: “The Testament of the ‘ Tiger ’ 
. Keen'y critical and contentious from first 
to last.”’ 


SIR CECIL SPRING RICE’S 
LETTERS 2nd Imp., 2 vols. 30s. net. 


Manchester Guardian: ‘*‘ This is an important 
book. The publication of the correspondence 
with Roosevelt is in itself an event.” 


PETER SIMPLE 

By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 2 vols. 42s. net. 
With a Biographical Essay by Michael Sadleir, 
a portrait after John Simpson, and 21 collotype 
facsimiles of eichings and drawings by R. W. 
Buss. 750 copies. 

Uniform with the above: JACOB FAITHFUL. Introduction 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 2 vols. 42s. net. 


THE ART OF GOOD LIVING 
By ANDRE L. SIMON. Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net. 


Times Literary Supplement: “. . . Food and 
wine are treated together, by a master of both. 
. A first-class book."’ 


VINIANA 
By G. W. BERRY. Illustrated. 10s. net. 


Truth: ‘‘ What Izaak did for the anglers, Mr. 
Berry does for the wine-drinkers.” 


By EDMUND PEARSON. 15s. net. 
Observer: ‘Some of the queerest and worst 
books in the world . . .the most delightful of 
all are mid-Victorian tales of virtue in distress.’’ 


PULLING STRINGS IN CHINA 


By W. F. TYLER. 15s. net. 


Sunday Times: ‘‘ The bluff and breezy life 
story of an Englishman trained to the sea.”’ 


A FISHERMAN’S LOG 
By MAJOR G. L. ASHLEY DODD, with Wood- 
cuts by Barbara Greg. 10s. net. 
True stories, articles, and hints on various 
forms of fishing which will be of interest to both 
expert and beginner. 








and 


THE 
STRICKEN DEER 


r 
THE LIFE OF COWPER 


By DAVID CECIL. 15s. net 
A full length portrait and psychological 
analysis of a brilliant, complex, and en- 
chanting personality ; with some account of 
the world in which Cowper lived, and the 
extraordinary characters which peopled it. 
10 & 12 Orange St. W C.2 
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historical romance. It is remarkably well written and gets 
along at a rare pace. Skip a few centuries, and we may 
the Buccaneers in their famous march on 
Panama—well told by Mr. C. M. Bennett in ‘‘ With Morgan 
on the Main” (Nisbei, 3s. 6d.). Morgan himself is inevit- 
ably a little sentimentalized ; the Buccaneers as a whole are 
not. Then we have a new edition of Mr. Herbert Strang’s 
‘* Humphrey Bold *’ (Milford, 5s.), a sterling tale of the time 
of Benbow. Finally, ‘‘ Dick Valiant on the Norihern 
Patrol’ (Seeley, Service, 5s.), brings us to the Great War. 
Lieutenant-Commander John Irving, R.N., is to be com- 
mended for giving his hero a likable, as well as spirited, 
German antagonist. It is quite a good yarn, but a litile 
too cheery for real war. I hope Dick Valiant had a turn of 
convoy-escort duty, preferably with the Larne flotilla. 

The school story is less fully represented. ‘* Desmond 
Plays the Game,’ by D. Siapleton (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), and 
‘* Too Big for the Fifth,’’ by R. A. H. Goodyear (Ward, Lock, 
5s.), are readable stories on somewhat conventional lines. Mr. 
L. C. Douthwaite gets a note of freshness into ‘* The Third 
Robin Featherstone ’’ (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), by making his 
hero a Canadian-reared boy, to whom the ways ofan English 
public school are, at first, strange and uncongenial. None 
of these authors can manage the humours of school-boy 
back-chat as well as T. B. R. of glorious memory, but Mr. 
Goodyear gets near him at times. 

A miscellaneous group follows. 
Donalda J. 
land *’ type. 


accompany 


‘** Sent to Coventry,”’ by 
Dickie (Dent, 6s.), is of the ** Alice-in-Wonder- 
It is meant for young children, but with a 


side-glance on the grown-ups in much of its humour, ‘‘ The 
Fighting Six,’’ by Margaret Leveson-Gower (Methuen, 


7s. 6d.), is also for the younger ones. It tells how a family 
of six children were transported by magic into the period 
of the Civil War, and have adventures wiih conventional 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. ‘*The Boy Who Was,” by 
Grace Taber Hallock (Dent, 7s. 6d.), is stronger stuff. It 
deals with a sort of Italian Peter Pan, who played with the 
Sirens, and saw the destruction of Pompeii, and many other 
ouistanding scenes of Italian history. Its recipient may 
think the style, both of the stories and of Harrie Wood's 
clever illustrations, rather ‘* precious *’ (though he will not 
use the word), but if he has any imagination, the book will 
grow on him. 

For lovers of natural history there are ‘‘ The Further 
Adventures of Jungle John’’ (Longmans, 6s.).. Mr. John 
Budden, who wrote it, evidently knows the beasts and 
legends of the Indian jungle well, and there are lots of 
spirited sketches by Major-General H. J. P. Browne. An 
animal book of a different type is ‘‘ Ajapa the Tortoise ”’ 


(Black, 6s.), in which Margaret I. Baumann tells, and 
tells very well, a series of Nigerian folk-tales, full of a 


pawky humour which will appeal to boys. For the smaller 
boys there is ‘* The Book of Animal Tales’ (Harrap, 5s.), 
by Stephen Southwold, illustrated by Honor C. Appleton, a 
good collection of true stories, myths, and legends, about 
real and fabulous beasts. 

Serious naiural history is represented by ‘‘ Creatures 
of the Sea” (R.T.S., 6s.), of which it is almost enough to 
say that it is by Frank T. Bullen. Boys and parents alike 
will find it full of interest, and full of surprises. Of the 
other ‘‘ informative ’’ books, the most ambitious is ‘‘ The 
Triumph of Man in Science and Invention,’’ by Ellison 
Hawks (Nelson, 10s. 6d.). Specialists would probably find 
points at which to cavil, but it is a good book to whet the 
appetite for knowledge. Only it seems a pity to include 
the necessity of ‘‘ safeguarding ’’ among undisputed scien- 
tific facts. More specialized are ‘‘ Electricity as a Mes- 
senger,’’ ‘‘ Wireless,’ and ‘‘The Mysterious Ocean of 
Ether,” all by Charles R. Gibson, and all published by 
Blackie at the astonishing price of 1s. 6d. Clear, interesting, 
and well-illustrated by plates and diagrams, they are 
miracles of cheapness. ‘‘ Garibaldi the Liberator,”’ by S. 
Stuart Starritt (R.T.S., 2s. 6d.), and ‘‘ The Pioneer Ex- 
plorers of New Zealand,’’ by John Rawson Elder (Blackie, 
3s. 6d.), will appeal to boys of an historical turn of mind, 
as will ‘‘ The Age of Addison,’’ by Anna M. Pagan (Blackie, 
1s, 6d.). 


Finally, we come to the old stories retold. ‘‘ The Adven- 


tures of Don Quixote ’’ (Ward, Lock, 6s.) is a capital speci- 
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men, enriched with no fewer than forty-eight fine coloyp 
plates by Harry G. Theaker. Then comes a welcome reprint 
of ‘*‘ The Adventures of Odysseus’’ (Dent, 5s.), retold py 
F. S. Marvin, R. J. C. Mayor, and F. M. Stawell, with illys. 
trations by Charles Robinson. Best of all, to my taste, jg 
‘** Twenty-six Viking Stories,’’ by John D. Stuart (R.T.s 
3s. 6d.), founded on Norse legends and the Icelandic sagas, 
Their straightforward narration, dramatic incident, anq 
clash of strong personalities, should find favour with any 
healthy boy, and Mr. Stuart has, wisely, stuck very close 
to his great originals. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 
Nowabays it is as certain that the Christmas season will be 
heralded by counters full of alluringly jacketed books as 
thai it will culminate in a widespread display of semi-naked 
turkeys. Nor can this year’s turkeys be much more like last 
year’s turkeys than this year’s books are like those of last 
year and the year before. It seems, indeed, as if we have 
to go back more than fifty years io find the book that is 
different, for undoubtedly ‘* Castle Blair,” by Flora Shaw, 
afterwards Lady Lugard (Oxford University Press, 6s.), 
which was first published in 1877, has been out of print for 
twenty years and is now republished, is written with an 
individuality and a technique which are hard to seek in 1929. 
Pater and his sisters delighted in ‘* Castle Blair,’’ whose 
author was about twenty ; so in all probability did Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Meredith, and Ruskin, all early friends of 
Flora Shaw. We wonder how many of this year’s books 
they could have stomached. The surprising thing is that 
no modern children could have greater freedom than the 
Blair family, and their story, told with humour and tender- 
ness, can be guaranteed to appeal to the present generation, 

We are told that certain headmistresses forbid the read- 
ing of school stories during term time, and they have our 
sympathy, for although many are brightly written and 
entertaining enough, and virtue always triumphs in the last 
tweniy pages, they are too superficial to be more than mere 
dope. However, for the depths of an armchair on a wet 
day during the Christmas holidays we can recommend 
‘The Wrenford Tradition,’’ by Dorothea Moore (Nisbet, 
3s. 6d.), probably the best of the bunch, which tells of a 
girl who leaves a large public school and wins success and 
happiness by force of character ; ‘‘ Deb at School,”’ by Elsie 
J. Oxenham (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), the story of a girl’s mis- 
placed loyalty and the sufferings it caused her; “ Stella 
Wins the School,” by Evelyn Simms (Oxford University 
Press, 5s.), a spinited variation on the well-worn theme of 
the girl who won’t own up. E. M. Channon, who always 
resolutely turns her back on the hackneyed subject, con- 
tinues in ‘‘ Her Second Chance ”’ (Nisbet, 3s. 6d.) the story 
of Rita Salmon, and introduces a detective incident which 
asks us to take rather too much for granted. The foreign 
princess in disguise reappears with her customary punc- 
tuality in more than one story. Angela Brazil introduces 
her with some ingenuity into ‘‘ St. Catherine’s College” 
(Blackie, 6s.), but the book suffers from a verbose and 
humourless exuberance, and some parodied Shakespeare that 
is reprehensible. ‘*H.R.H. Miss Johnson,’’ by Margaret 
Baines Reed (Oxford University Press, 5s.), deals with 
another fugitive princess and is full of thrills. ‘‘ Heather 
Leaves School,” by Elinor Brent-Dyer (Chambers, 2s. 6d.), 
is another story of a girl who exchanges public school for 
home life and makes good. 

How five girls, left in poverty on the death of their 
scholarly father (there is an epidemic of eminent fathers this 
Christmas), struggled through to prosperity is told by Ethel 
Talbot in “ The Smiths of Silver Lane” (Nelson, 6s.), and 
The Bannister Twins,” by Bessie Marchant (Nelson, 5s.), 
whose scene is set in Canada, also deals with resourceful 
youth. ‘* Alick’s Corner,’’ by Amy Le Feuvre (Religious 
Tract Society, 3s. 6d.), would have been called a “ moral 
story * in olden days, and it revives the immemorial perils 
of cliff-climbing ; but it is told sympathetically and can do 
nothing but good. May Wynne always spins a good yarn. 
There is plenty of mystery and adventure in her latest, 
“The House of Whispers” (Ward, Lock, 3s. 6d.), and she 
keeps us interested to the end. 
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Christmas Books. 


EAST FOR PLEASURE. 


By W. B. HARRIS, Author of “France, Spain and the Rif.” 
With Illustrations and a Map. 21s. net. 

* An experienced traveller, a shrewd observer, and a sagacious commentator, he 
has made good use of his tour in Burma, Siam, the Dutch East Indies, and French 
Indo-China. Mr. Harris’s reflections on their political and economic problems deserve 
the attention of those engaged in their administration.”—The Times. 


HELLAS REVISITED. 


By W. MACNEILE DIXON, Professor of English Literature 
in the — of Glasgow. With Illustrations and a Map. 
10s. 6d. net 


‘It may well Sinem the bible of Hellenic travellers.”’—The Times. 

‘In the grace of its matchless style, in the chiselled beauty of its verse in many 
metres, and in its wide range of learning, Dr. Dixon has accomplished a task and pro- 
duced a work of great and real distinction.” —Jrish Times. 


FROM DAY TO DAY, 1916-1921. 


The War Diary of VISCOUNT SANDHURST. 18s. net. 
“This book vividly recalls the darkest days of the war in many of its details.”— 
Observer. 


BIG GAME HUNTING AND COLLECTING IN 
EAST AFRICA, 1903-1926. 


rd KALMAN KITTENBERGER. With a Foreword by Major 
. Burrard, D.S.O., and 200 half-tone illustrations. 25s. net. 


* An altogether exceptional work, excellently produced, and illustrated by a large 
n vai of interesting photographs.”—Tie Field. 


Some NEW PRINCIPLES of AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By R. JONES-BATEMAN. 6s. net. 


The author has many novel views, which he justifies by a table of the results of 10,000 
deals, showing their undoubted success in practice. 


MODERN SKI-ING (Cheaper Edition). 


By ALAN H. D’EGVILLE. Second Edition. With Photographs 
and Diagrams. 8s. 6d. net. 


The reduction in price is rendered possible by the immediate success of this, the best 
modern guide to the art. 

“A thoroughly practical guide to the whole art of ski-ing. The author seems to 
have forgotten nothing which may be helpful.”—The Field. 


I GO A-FISHING. 


By J. BRUNTON BLAIKIE, M.D. With Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“A quite charming work. It will give pleasure by its alluring accounts of Dr. 
Blaikie’s experiences and profit because it supplies incidentally a number of useful 
hints.”"—Church Times. 


THE SALMON RIVERS AND LOCHS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


By W. L. CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E., Inspector of Fisheries 
to the Fishery Board for Scotland. With Illustrations and Maps. 
25s. net. 


THE EPIC OF MOUNT EVEREST. 


An Account of the Three Expeditions, by SIR FRANCIS 
YOUNGHUSBAND. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


E. M. Forster’s Novels. 5s. net each. 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA. 

THE LONGEST JOURNEY. 
HOWARDS END. 

A ROOM WITH A VIEW. 

WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 


Dr. M. R. James’s Ghost Stories. 














GHOST STORIES OF AN ANTIQUARY. Ss. net. 
MORE GHOST STORIES. a net. 
A WARNING TO THE CURIOUS, and Other Ghost 

Stories 5s. net. 
A THIN GHOST AND OTHERS. 4s. 6d. net. 
THE FIVE JARS. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


BLACKIE’ 


XMAS GIFT BOOKS 


Beautifully Illustrated. Charming Bindings. 
Coloured Wrappers. 

















EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 
kl -43, Maddox Street, London, W.1. 








THE SCOTS KITCHEN 


* 
Its ‘f'raditions and Lore of Old-Time Recipes. By F. MARIAN MCNEILL. 
Strongly bonud in buckram. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘Miss McNeill has written a most alluring book, which will provide 
matter for many a literary dissertation. —Morning Post. 


CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE. 


By T. G. Crippen. Fully illustrated. 5s. net. 


THE LARGE-TYPE CONCISE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


A re-set and amplified edition of THE ConcisE Dictionary, beautifully 
printed and beautifully clear. With many useful addenda. 908 three- 
column pages. Foolscap 4to, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. Roxburghe 
12s. 6d. net ; half-morocco, 16s. net. 


ALMA ROMA : A Traveller’s Companion 


to Rome. 
By ALBERT G. MACKINNON, D.D. With 32 full-page illustrations and 
large plan of Rome. Cloth Boards. Pictorial wrapper. 6s. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF HYMNS. 


A Choice Selection of Favourite Hymns with Music. Richly Illustrated 
in Colour and Black-and-White by CICELY M. BARKER. 5s. net. 


THE PIONEER EXPLORERS OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOHN Rawson E per, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Otago, New Zealand ; Editor of Glimpses of Old New Zealand. 


ELECTRICITY AS A WIZARD. 


Explaining how it works and what we know of it. By CHARLES R. 
Gipson, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Fully illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


BURMESE WONDER TALES. 


By DonaLp A. MACKENzIF, Author of Indian Fairy Stories etc. 5s. net. 


A BOOK OF PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 


By MARGERY BARFIELD and others. With illustrations in black-and- 
tint. 2s. 6d. net. 


STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
RIVALS OF THE REEF. 





Illustrated by KENNETH INNs. 6s. net. 
PAT STOBART IN THE ‘*‘GOLDEN DAWN.” 

Illustrated by ROWLAND HILDER. 5s. net. 
CAPTAIN STARLIGHT. 

Illustrated by W. E. WIGFULL. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE SEA-GIRT FORTRESS. 

Illustrated Po W. E. WIGFULL. 3s. 6d. net. 


y ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 
THE HIDDEN NUGGET. 


Illustrated by WILLIAM Rainey, R.I. 5s. net. 
By Major J. T. GORMAN. 
THE ROAD TO MANDALAY. 
Illustrated by Leo BATEs. 5s. net. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 
ST. CATHERINE’S COLLEGE. 
Illustrated by FRANK E. WILEs. 6s. net. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
HILDA HOLDS ON. 


Illustrated by F. E. HILEy. 5s. net. 
SYLVIA’S SECRET. 
Illustrated by W. E. WIGHTMAN. 3s. 6d. net. 





THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS 


EVERYTHING NEW. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL : 
Lavishly Illustrated. 5s. net. 
BLACKIE’S Boys’ ANNUAL: School—Sport—Adventure— 

Hobbies. 

Liberally illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White. 5s. net. 
BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL: School—Games—Adventure— 
Handicraft. 


Copiously Illustrated. 5s. net. 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL. 
Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 





Illustrated List of Books Suitable for presentation post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 
50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON E.C.4 
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‘She hated the cushiony outlines of stout, elderly men, 
She disliked the way they looked at 
her; their manner of squeezing her hand.’ ‘** Oh, does 


and resented contact. 


he?’ she said viciously. ‘T'll remember that! Young 
whelp! ... That long-nosed cat Agatha Cripps sneaked in 


this evening.’’’ These are typical extracts from ‘ Plan- 
tagenet Anne,’’ by Vane Post (Black, 2s. 6d.)—not, as the 
title might lead us to expect, a historical tale of the ‘* Mis- 
tress Anne ”’ type, but an account of Anne Ludbroke’s pos:- 
war schooldays in Germany, her and her sisters’ flirtations, 
and their ultimate capture of husbands. Anne's violence and 
cynicism ‘* register *’ more effectively than her virtues and 
charm, on which great siress is laid, and the Ludbroke 
family, in spite of its direct descent from the Plantagenets, 
must have been extremely unpleasant to meet. Yuere is 
really not one attractive character in the book. Parents who 
do not like this kind of thing will find it just the kind of 
thing they dislike! 


The hardy annuals show no signs of withering. ‘‘ The 
Girl’s Own Annual ” (Religious Tract Society) celebrates its 


jubilee with a fiftieth volume full of well illustrated articles, 
stories, and verse. Twelve-and-sixpence—and well worth it. 
‘The Oxford Annual for Girls *’ (Oxford University Press, 
5s.) concentrates mainly on stories by well-known writers, 
but there are some good ariicles as well. ‘‘ The Jolly Book 
for Girls’? (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) is a collection of thirteen enter- 
taining stories—no unlucky number for the girl who 
possesses them. ‘‘ Chatterbox ’’ (5s.) may well boast of its 
sixty-two years, for it remains wonderfully young and fresh. 
The only fault we find is that the print is rather small. 

Nature books are always welcome, and ‘** Wild Flowers 
of the Year,’’ by Anne Pratt (Religious Tract Society, 
7s. 6d.), is worth having for the coloured plates and the 
appendix, and much that is interesting in the letterpress. 
But the plaintive moralizing that intersperses the pages is 
irritating and out of place. 

That truth is stranger than fiction—even girls’ fiction— 
we realize when we gaze on the countenances of the cow- 
fish, the sun-fish, and the sail-fish in ‘‘ Fishes and Sea 
Animals,’’ and of the seps and the iguana in ‘ Reptiles,” 
by Eric Fitch Daglish (Deni, 2s. 6d. each). No longer is 
there any excuse for not recognizing these gentlemen when 
we meet them. The books are charmingly got up, the text 
is clear and good, and the beautiful woodcuts are things 
worth keeping and studying. 

Evidently there is still a demand for fairy-tales, and 
Romer Wilson has made a skilful and generous collection, 
mostly from European sources, in ‘‘ Silver Magic ’’ (Jona- 
than Cape, 7s. 6d.). But Violet Brunton’s illustrations, 
though clever, might easily be responsible for nightmares. 
She has an extraordinary power of drawing fearsome faces. 
Also, we feel sorry for children to whom Cinderella's fairy 
godmother is introduced as a prim mid-Victorian lady in 
bonnet and shawl! 

‘Over the Hills,’ written and illustrated (rather 
woodenly) by Barbara Bryan (Ernest Benn, 5s.), is a 
pleasant story of the king of a poor couniry and a magic 
pepper-pot that restored his fortunes. It is well got up. 
‘The Tale that had No Ending, and Other Stories” 
(University of London Press, 3s. 6d.) is not so much for the 
child as for the story-teller, for Elizabeth Clark, having told 
her delightful tales—mostly old ones and culled from many 
interesting sources—takes us apart and gives away her 
secrets for ‘‘ getting stories across.’’ A really useful book, 
and full of good stuff. 

An ingenious story is ‘‘ The Tale of Tom Tiddler,’’ by 
Eleanor Farjeon (W. Collins, 7s. 6d.), introducing several 
old friends in new forms and adapting familiar London 
districts to fairy uses. Most alluring—especially on a raw 
winter’s day—is the picture of tropical vegetation on the 
title-page of ‘‘ The Meeting Pool, a Tale of Borneo,’’ by 
Mervyn Skipper, with illustrations—some, incidentally, too 
terrifying—by R. W. Coulter (Elkin Mathews & Marrot, 6s.). 
The book is about the beasts of the jungle and is decidedly 
original. 

And now the feast is spread. Writers and publishers 
have put before us a varied repast, attractively served. 
And that it will not overtax our digestions is, perhaps, at 
this festive season a matter for gratitude rather than 
grousing. 
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OLD FRIENDS 


As gift books for Christmas, to judge by the row of volumes 
before us, the old friend in a new binding is very popular— 
and rightly so. The bindings, the paper and printing, the 
very jackets prove, too, whai an improvement there has been 
in the technique of book production in recent years. There 
seems to be no limit to the demand for new editions of one’s 
oldest friends among writers, and, where the new dresses 
are all so atiractive, to pick and choose seems invidious. 
At the head of all we should perhaps put the Nonesuch 
Shakespeare, of which the second handsome volume is con- 
veniently published this autumn (edition limited to 1,600 
copies, £3 12s. 6d.). It is one of the finest produciions of 
the Nonesuch Press, and what more need be said? Then 
there is a very attractive ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice’ (Peter 
Davies, 12s. 6d.), pleasant to look at both inside and out. 
Some people, no doubt, will like the illustrations by Vera 
Willoughby, but we confess to finding them even more 
incongruous to Jane Austen than are most illustrations, 
Last year we commended Captain Marryat'’s ‘ Jacob 
Faithful,’’ which was admirably produced by Messrs. Con- 
stable, and now the same publishers give us in a uniform 
edition ‘* Peter Simple *’ (two vols, 42s.). Here Buss’s illus- 
trations, reproduced in collotype, whatever be their artistic 
merits or demerits, at least seem to be more in keeping with 
Marryat’s spirit and iext. 

The Bodley Head always at this time of the vear issues 
some of the best English classics in characteristic Christmas 
dress, large books in handsome bindings, and heavily illus- 
trated. This year there are Fielding’s *‘ Joseph Andrews,” 
with an introduction by Mr. Priestley and vigorous illustra- 
tions by Norman Tealby (25s.); a fitting companion, 
Defoe’s ** Moll Flanders,"’ introduced by Mr. W. H. Davies, 
and illustrated by the popular Mr. John Ausien (25s.) ; and 
lastly Congreve’s ‘** The Way of the World’ and * Love for 
Love,”’ with illustrations that recall Aubrey Beardsley, but 
are by John Kettelwell (21s.). 

Charles Lamb in any form is ever an appropriate 
present, but the collected essays complete in two volumes 
(Dent, 15s.) is a book to covet. The first volume contains 
‘‘The Essays of Elia*’’ and ‘‘ The Last Essays of Elia,’ 
the second Miscellaneous Essays and Sketches. There is a 
very good introduction by Mr. Robert Lynd, and there are 
useful notes by William Macdonald. The plates are interesi- 
ing, but not much is added by Mr. Brock’s drawings. One 
may mention, too, a smaller and cheaper Lamb, just pub- 
lished, ‘‘ The Last Essays of Elia,’’ with a charming intro- 
duction by Mr. Blunden (Oxford University Press, and 
Milford, 3s. 6d.). 

Those in search of something ‘‘ out of the way ’’ may be 
recommended to consider Blake’s ‘‘ The Book of Urizen,” 
reproduced in facsimile from an original copy, and with a 
note by Dorothy Plowman (Dent, 21s.). The reproduction in 
colour is very good. There are one or two ovher “ out of 
the way” reprints. Elkin Mathews & Marrot give us a 
charming little volume in a limited edition ‘‘ On the Pro- 
fession of a Player,’’ three essays by Boswell which were 
published in the LoNDON MaGaziINeE in 1770, and are now for 
the first time reprinted (6s.). Then there is a work of the 
great Milton which few people can have read, ‘A Brief 
History of Muscovia,’’ with an introduction by Prince D. S. 
Mirsky (Blackamore Press, 30s.). This, too, is a limited 
edition and well bound and printed. Finally the most 
sumptuous of volumes is an edition of ‘‘ The Most Noble and 
Famous Travels of Marco Polo,’’ in John Frampton’s trans- 
lation, edited by N. M. Penzer, published by the Argonaut 
Press. It is not only magnificently bound and printed, but 
admirably and learnedly edited, with an introduction, notes, 
appendices, and maps. : 

Two modern old friends deserve notice. The first 1s 
Hudson’s ‘‘ The Purple Land *’ (Duckworth, 15s.), in a new 
edition which many people would like to possess. The oiher 
is a handsome edition of Siegfried Sassoon’s ‘‘ Memoirs of a 
Fox-Hunting Man,” illustrated by William Nicholson (Faber 
& Faber, 21s.). 
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METHUEN’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


IDEAL GIFTS 
IN SEARCH OF SCOTLAND 


By H. V. MORTON. Fourth edition. 


THE ROMANCE OF WALES 


By A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


MORE CRACKS WITH ‘WE TWA’ 


By the MARQUIS and MARCHIONESS OF ABER- 
DEEN AND TEMAIR. Iilustrated. 15s. net. 


STABLE AND SADDLE 


By Lieutenant-Colonel M. F. McTAGGART. _IIllus- 
trated by Ludwig Koch. 18s. net. 


REFLECTIONS OF A BRIDGE PLAYER 


By Lieutenant-Colonel WALTER BULLER. 5s. net. 


IF DOGS COULD WRITE: Essays 


By E. V. LUCAS. 3s. 6d. net. 


ALL SORTS OF DOGS 


By ROWLAND JOHNS. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


FOR FIRESIDE ENTERTAINMENT 
THOSE WERE THE DAYS 


By A. A. MILNE. Being “ The Day's Play,” “ The Sunny 
Side,” ‘ Once-a-Week,” and “ The Holiday Round.” In 
one volume. 7s. 6d. net. 


BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


By A. A. MILNE. A new Collection of Essays. 6s. net. 


WINDFALL’S EVE: An Entertainment 


By E. V. LUCAS. 7s. 6d. net. 


TURNING THINGS OVER: Essays and 








Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 





Fantasies 

By E. V. LUCAS. 6s. net. 
THE BALCONINNY and other Essays 

By J. B. PRIESTLEY. 5s. net. 


A SECOND BOOK OF BROADSHEETS 


With an Introduction by GEOFFREY DAWSON, 
Editor of the ‘* Times.” 7s. 6d. net. 


G. K. C. as M.C. 


Thirty-seven Introductions written by G. K. CHESTER- 
TON to various books. Edited by J. P. de Fonseka. 
7s. 6d, net. 


DELIGHTFUL HUMOUR 
MORE BIOGRAPHY 


By E. CLERIHEW BENTLEY. 





Illustrated. 


LIVESTOCK IN BARRACKS 


By ANTHONY ARMSTRONG (‘ A.A.”’ of Punch ”’). 
Illustrated by E. H. Shepard, 6s. net. 


THIS OTHER EDEN 


By E. V. KNOX. Humorous Essays. 5s. net. 
Being Light Leaders reprinted from the “ Times.” 6s. net. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


THE —- ROBIN STORY 


By A. A. MILNE. Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 5s. net. 


PSAMMYFORSHORT, REX : IMP. 
By EDGAR DICKLE. Illustrated by Frank Adams. 
5s. net. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD. 
36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 











Travel and Sport. 


TRAILING THE GIANT PANDA. 

By Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt. 
The thrilling account of a hunting and ccllecting expedition in 
the little known territory along the Chinese Taibetan borderland, 
the object of the expedition, which was suce:ssfully carried out, 
being to secure a complete specimen of he Giant Panda, an 
animal so rare that no Museum has hitherto oeen able to show a 
completely mounted specimen. 


Copiously illustrated. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 
By Harold S. Vanderbilt. 

Originator of the present system of contract bridge 
scoring and author of the famous Vanderbilt Club 
Convention. 

A. &. Manning Foster in *‘ The Field” says :— “ The Vanderbilt 
system is most interesting, and it needs to be studied as a whole, 


for which purpose I recommend my readers to obtain the recently 


published book “CONTRACT BRIDGE’ by HAROLD 
3. VANDERBILT. ~i 


The “‘ Sunday Times” says :—‘* Whatever convention a player 
favours, he will derive great benefit from reading this book. 
Its outstanding features are its profound analysis and its clear 
reasoning. It deals fully with the Club convention.” 


6s. net. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE BOOK. 
Essays in Understanding. 
By Henry Van Dyke. 


“Full of wisdom and wit, 
able.” —The Morning Post. 
Illustrated. 


16s. net. 


kindly and companion- 
75. 6d. net. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
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_ Sidgwick & Jackson 


LIMITED 





COLLECTED POEMS OF 


RUPERT BROOKE, 

with Memoir by Edward Marsh. 
In response to numerous requests the Publishers are now 
issuing copies of this book in a superior PRESENTATION 
BINDING ; Black Buckram, bevelled boards, gold lettering 
front cover and back, gilt top, with silk headband and 
register, etc. 15s. net. This edition contains the two 
NEW POEMS recently added when the type was reset for 
the seventeenth impression of the work. It can also be 
obtained in standard binding. 12s. 6d. net. 


PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE 
SECOND SERIES By 
HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 
Romeo and Juliet—The Merchant of Venice—Antony and 
Cleopatra —Cymbeline. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, uniform with First Series (1927). 9s. net. 


EVERYMAN OF EVERY STREET: 


A Nativity Play. By MARY D. STOCKS 
With Linocuts by Winifred M. Gill. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
3s. 6d. net. 

Produced last autumn by the Manchester University Settle- 
ment, Ancoats. 

“should have a wide appeal... . The piece has dignity, 
and is admirable for amateurs; it should be widely played 
at Christmas.”—Manchester Guardian. 


FROM A GARDEN IN THE | 
ANTIPODES | 


By EVELYN HAYES 
Square 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
“These are verses which garden lovers will delight in... . 
The charm .. . is that they are as unobtrusive as they are 
faithful, and almost seem to let the garden speak for itself.’-- 
Manchester Guardian, 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 
44, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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ESSAYS IN VARIETY 


The Hundred Best English Essays. Selected and Edited by the 
RiGHT HON. THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD. (Cassell. 8s. 6d. 
Cities and Men. By LUDWIG LEWISOHN. (Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
Concerning Many Things. By SiR EDWARD PARRY. Cassell. 

21s.) 

By Way of Introduction. By A. A. MILNE. (Methuen. 6s.) 
This Other Eden. By E. V. KNox (‘‘ EvoOE” Methuen. 5s. 
if Wishes Were Horses. By H. W. Fow rer. (Allen & Unwin. 
6s. 
It is impossible to quarrel with Earl Birkenhead in his 
present capacity. To begin with, he disowns the title which 
the publishers have retained, despite his disapproval, for 
this huge volume, which runs to nearly a thousand pages. 
He does not claim to have collected the hundred best English 
essays, but merely a hundred which he personally happens 
to like. Then, while his own introductory essay is full of 
matter for argument, he has made ample concessions to 
readers who disagree with him. The main burden of his 
preface is his dislike for the ‘‘ intimate ’’ essay—the ‘‘ essay 
per se.’ He admiis our indebtedness to Montaigne for 
inventing the essay form, but holds that he did little to 
adorn the fabric which he raised. His chief virtue was that 
he opened the way for Bacon; and Bacon, if he had not 
fallen from his high estate as Lord Chancellor, tainting by 
his disgrace the authority of his literary no less than his 
administrative innovations, might have ‘‘ crystallized for 
all time his own sort of essay as the English standard.” 
But Bacon did fall, and Cowley usurped his rightful place. 
‘* And because Cowley set a fashion, while Bacon was held 
in dubious esteem, the English essay has largely remained 
the appanage of the comparatively petty.’ Earl Birken- 
head maintains that a great essay imust be the product of 
a great intellect, and that it must be about something im- 
portant. Sometimes he is openly disdainful of the personal 
essay, with its ‘‘ odious familiarity.’’ At the best, he is 
patronizing, as when he speaks of ‘‘ the more charming but 
less valuable’? form exemplified by Lamb, Hazlitt, and 
Stevenson. With nearly a thousand pages at his disposal, 
however, he could afford to be generous to his opponents, 
and lovers of the intimate essay will find within this enor- 
mous book as many specimens of it, old and modern, as 
they could reasonably expect in an anthology entirely 
devoted to the personal essay, and published, say, at six 
shillings. And for their extra half-crown they are pre- 
sented with dozens of essays of other kinds, many of which 
they will find interesting, if less to their taste. The catholic 
range of this selection may be suggested by such names, 
chosen at random, as Hugh Latimer, Ben Jonson, John 
Bunyan, David Hume, Edmund Burke, Charles Darwin, 
Herbert Spencer, William Ewart Gladstone, Dean Inge, and 
Winston Churchill. Earl Birkenhead has noi kept to beaten 
tracks, and has made some notable ‘‘ finds.” We are 
specially glad to have Mr. George Sampson’s ‘‘ Bach and 
Shakespeare,’’ reprinted from the QUARTERLY. Though Mr. 
Sampson has, we believe, published only one book, he has 
written more literary essays worthy of preservation than 
some critics who have produced their dozen or more 
volumes. 

Mr. Lewisohn, an American writer of Jewish strain, 
takes a view antithetical to that of Earl Birkenhead. He 
not merely proclaims his preference for the autobiographical 
kind of literature, but maintains that it is the only kind that 
has a vitalizing and liberating influence. He sees the 
struggle between ‘‘ culture and barbarism ”’ as.one between 
those who test and describe experience for themselves, and 
those, represented by the ‘‘ Classical *’ school in letters, who 
worship and buttress established conventions—an activity, 
this laiter, which is ‘‘ identical with tribal psychology, with 
mass-mindedness, with supine imprisonment in the delusions 
of loyalty, cruelty, hatred, and war.’’ The writer’s attitude 
is reflected in his enthusiasm for John Morley and Leslie 
Stephen and his contempt for Edmund Gosse. With charac- 
teristic American forthrightness, Mr. Lewisohn carries his 
argument too far. But, in his series of brief studies of 


English, American, German, French, and Jewish writers— 
many of them living—he presents his case with vigour, 
sincerity, and originality. 
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Sir Edward Parry gives us a readable blend of the 
objective and the personal essay. He ranges over many 
subjects, from dogs to death and from golf to the stupidity 
of ‘bureaucracy,’ of which last he finds striking anq 
humorous evidence in the history of Camber Casile. yp. 
recalls, again, memories of his own days on circuit, ang 
quickens with life the musty records of forgotten legal cases 
There is a particularly sensitive portrait of Cardinal New. 
man, the man; and other literary essays deal with the 
early writings of Lewis Carroll, Shakespeare on fathers, 
and the humour of George Eliot. Whatever his theme, sir 
Edward, with his wide knowledge, his warm human syp. 
pathy, his independent judgment, and his natural whimsi- 
cality, provides fresh and genial companionship. 

Mr. Milne makes a cult of geniality. It is, for ourselves, 
a too rosy world upon which he looks out. With hardly 
veiled complacence, he tells us that he no longer writes a 
weekly essay, and that, in order to meet the demand of his 
publishers, he has collected into the present volume a 
number of introductions written at different times for other 
books, besides a few book reviews and contributions on 
questions of the day to the popular Press. The art of 
‘Saki’? and Mr. E. H. Shepard, the craft of the drama, 
spiritualism, cricket, and children’s books are among the 
matters he discusses. Several essays dealing with his own 
poems and with Christopher Robin are included. 

Mr. Knox performs again his usual tricks. As a satirist 
of the foibles of our time, he is, at his best, wise as well 
as witty ; but his brief essays, readable enough week by 
week in PuNcH, are, like Mr. Milne’s, a little cloying when 
taken in bulk. In ‘‘ If Wishes Were Horses,’’ Mr. Fowler 
has attempted to analyze his own temperament as that of 
an ‘‘ ordinary person,’’ suffering from the inferiority com- 
plex. There is some good sense in his pages, but hardly 
enough to reward one for the painful grappling with his 
turgid style. 


SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS 


The Apology of Socrates. Edited, with Notes, Commentary, and 
English Translation, by EDWARD HENRY BLAKENEY. 
Scholartis Press. 30s.) 

The Comedies of Terence. Translated by F. PERRY. 
University Press, and Milford. 7s. 6d.) 

TIT! LIVI Ab Urbe Condita. Vol. Ill. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, and Milford.) 


‘Oxford 


Books XX1I.-XXV. 


Mr. BLAKENEY gives the Greek text as well as the translation 
and introduciory notes and commentary. His book is in- 
tended for ‘‘ those whose knowledge of Greek is small, but 
who desire to become familiar, at first hand, with Plato’s 
work.’’ The price of the book will, we fear, necessarily limit 
the numbers of those who can avail themselves of its help. 
It is also a pity that the text and translation were not 
printed on opposite pages. The translation is not particu- 
larly distinguished, though it should prove helpful to those 
whom the translator has in mind. 

Mr. Perry’s translation is a more interesting experiment. 
He translates into English blank verse, and has deliberately 
imitated the style and language of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists. In his introduction he insists upon the resemblance 
between Terence’s and the Elizabethan comedy, in that both 
were romantic, not realistic, comedy, and that while the 
Elizabethans drew their plots from Italy, Terence drew his 
from Greece. There is, of course, the further point, whether 
the spirit and language of Terence really has much in 
common with the Elizabethan. Mr. Perry may be right in 
claiming that they have, and read as a “crib” with the 
Latin in hand, we are inclined to agree with him that his 
translation does catch the spirit of Terence. But we are 
doubtful whether the experiment is successful in producing 
a translation which can be recommended to those who have 
no Latin. The truth is that the verse itself is not quite 
good enough as English. 

The third volume of the text ot Livy is in the Oxford 
University Press’s well-known series, ‘‘ Scriptorum Classi- 
corum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.” 
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A Christ 





mas Gift that will be a lifetime treasure. NOW COMPLETE. The New Edition of 


-CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A_DICTIONARY 
OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


There is no more authoritative Encyclopedia published. 


10 Volumes, Imp. svo., Cloth, £10 net; 


Quarter-Leather, 


£15 net; Half-Morocco, £17 10s. net. 


*Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 
one of my 


which is the 
latest joys.” 


Mr. Arnold Bennett says:—‘‘ I have brought myself. up on a 
best thing extant of its size. The new edition thereof is 
Before purchasing an encyclopedia examine the new edition of ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,’ which may be seen at all the leading booksellers. 
New Novel by the Author of 


*“ The Key Above the Door.” 

ALL DARK MAN. By Maurice Walsh, 7/6 net. 
bag Daily Express” says:—** Talking of books, one is inter- 
ested to know that it is a Scots novel (‘The Small Dark Man’) that 
is one of the best-sellers to-day.” q ; 

“Sunday Referee ” says:—‘* There is beauty of a very particular 
kind in ‘The Small Dark Man.’ The author is a master of romantic 
atmosphere. In effective characterisation, strong emotional motive, and 
the powerful blend of natural environment and human passion The 
Small Dark Man’ is a very distinguished achievement. Mr. Walsh is 
an artist who creates his effects out of distinct vision and beautiful 
utterance.” 

THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR. By Maurice Walsh, 3/6 ret. 
A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. Barrie. é 

Dear Mr. Walsh,—I am enamoured of your book, and stop to give 
you three cheers.—Yours sincerely (Signed) J. M. BARRIE. 

WHILE RIVERS RUN. By Maurice _Waish, 36 net. 

“ Punch ” says:—* Mr. Walsh’s second novel has given me genuine 
entertainment . . . a story whose characters are gloriously alive. 
KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS. By Winifred Duke, 7/6 net. 

“It’s a great story finely told.’”—‘* Nation and Athenzum.” 

’S HEIR: Wae’s Me for Prince Charlie. 
oeteade By Winifred Duke, 3/6 net. 

*“ Am of opinion that it is one of the finest historical novels in the 
language.”—Sir John Ross. 





CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
ali Nations and all Times. New Edition. 
Cloth, 15/- net; 
BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. ’ 
By A. Landsborough Thomson, 25/- net. 
Introduction by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, and 182 Drawings in Colour 
by George Rankin. 
BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. With a Simple Method 
of Identification. By J. Maclair Boraston, 7/6 net. 
Contains 91 Coloured Plates. 


At all Booksellers, 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 SOHO 


The Great of 


Half Morocco, 30/- net. 








THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS AND THE 
STORY OF THEIR NAMES. By Gareth H. Browning, 10/6 net. 
With 50 beautiful Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD ANIMALS. 


By H. Mortimer Baften, 7/6 net. 

Illustrated by Warwick Reynolds. 

“His chapters are character studies, and not 
descriptions.”—** The Times.” 


TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. By 
New Edition, 7/6 net. 


This superb edition contains the 80 Drawings in Colour and the 
dainty Pen-and-Ink Sketches which Mr. J. Riddel, A.R.S.A., did for 
the 21/- edition. 

THE FRINGES OF EDINBURGH. By John Geddie, 3/6 net. 
With 16 Full-page Drawings in Colour. 

THE FRINGES OF FIFE. By John Geddie, 3'6 net. 
With 16 Full-page Hlustrations in Colour. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
A YOUNG VIRGINIAN. By Escott Lynn, 5 - nct. 
A story of the fight with France for North America. 
THE THIRD ROBIN FEATHERSTONE. 
By L. C. Douthwaite, 3/6 net. 
A story of a Canadian boy’s adventures in an English Public School. 
UP THE ROCK. By David Ker, 3/6 net. 
A story of the English in the Spanish War of Succession. 
DESMOND PLAYS THE GAME. By D. Stapleton, 3/6 net. 
A school story with a high-spirited and manly boy for the hero. 
IN TEXAS WITH DAVY CROCKETT. By Everett McNeil, 3/6 net. 
HIGH JINKS AT PRIORY SCHOOL. By May Baldwin, 3/6 net. 
DEB AT SCHOOL. By Elsie Oxenham, 3/6 net. 
RIVALS OF THE CHALET SCHOOL. 
By Elinor M. Brent-Dyer, 3/6 net. 
By Elinor M. Brent-Dyer, 2/6 net. 


merely zoological 


Robert Chambers. 


HEATHER LEAVES SCHOOL. 
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THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS 


The Carus Mathematical Monographs—I. 
GILBERT AMES BLISs, of the Chicago 
Cloth. 


ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX 
VARIABLE 


By PROFESSOR 
University. 189 pp. 
10s. net. 


By DAVID RAYMOND CURTISS, North-Western University. 
Second Carus Mathematical Monograph, 189 pp. Gloth. 
10s. net. 

MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS 
Third Carus Mathematical Monograph. By PROFESSOR 
H. L. RIETZ. 181 pp. Cloth. 10s. net. 


A HISTORY OF MATHEMATICAL NOTATIONS 


Vol. I. By FLORIAN CAJORI. This history of mathematical 
notations constitutes a mirror of past and present conditions 
in mathematics which bear on the notational problems now 
confronting mathematics. Cloth. 451 pp. 25s. net. 


A HISTORY OF MATHEMATICAL NOTATIONS 


By FLORIAN CAJORI. Vol. IJ. The larger part of this 
volume deals with the history of notations in higher mathe- 
matics. The manuscript for the parts comprising the 2 Vols. 
of this history was completed in August, 1925, but since then 
alterations and addition have Leen made whenever new 
material or new researches came to my notice.—The Author. 
Cloth. 367 pp. 25s. net. 


KANT’S INAUGURAL DISSERTATION 


By JOHN HANDYSIDE. The paper here printed was designed 
to be an introduction to Kant’s early writings, particularly 
to those which deal with space and the methods employed in 
mathematical science. Cloth. 85 pp. 5s. net. 


JUST _OUT 
ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY 


By 17 Doctors of the University of Chicago. Cloth. 337 pp. 16s. net. 
What has been the influence of the Chicago type of philosophiy 
upon the Community? Here critics may find a partial answer. 
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Unsurpassed Service for the 
Collector and Lovers of Art 
in general is now provided in 


FOYLE’S ART DEPARTMENT 














Some Features of Foyle’s Service 


FREQUENT EXHIBITIONS of Etchings and En- 
gravings, Sporting Prints,Water Colours, and Oil Paintings. 
PICTURES FOR THE MODERN HOME. These 
will greatly interest those who are planning the interior 
decoration of their homes. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS and Works of Art suitable 
for presentation to people of discriminating tastes. 
FIFTY THOUSAND OF THE BEST BOOKS 
(New, Second-hand, Out-of-Print) on Fine and Applied 
Arts in all their ramifications in Stock. 


VERY LARGE STOCK OF PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


If unable to visit the Department write for catalogue of Dept. M (gratis) 
outlining your requirements and interests. 





FOYLE’S 
Musical Lecture-Recitals 


You are invited to apply for a Syllabus of these Lecture 
Recitals, also for particulars of the service for the musical 
public provided by Foyle’s Music and Drama Department. 
The Department is now a centre for all serious Musicians 
—Amateur and Professional—where they can widen their 
knowledge of both old and new music, and of the newest 
ideas and methods. If you are unable to visit the Depart- 
ment, write outlining your requirements and enquiries. 


119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
GERRARD 9310 (5 LINES) 
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NEW VERSE 
Ambition. By W. H. DAviEsS. (Cape. 3s. 6d. 
The City of Canals, By EVAN MorGAN. (Kegan Paul. 
The Immortal Purpose. By Sir LEO CHI0ZZA MONEY. 
Sanderson. Is. 
Collected Poems. 
7s. 6d. 
From a Garden in the Antipodes. 
& Jackson. 5s.) 
Czsar Remembers. 


6s.) 


By Str. JoHN Apcock. (Hodder & Stoughton. 


By EvELYN Hayes. (Sidgwick 


By WILLIAM KEAN SEyMouR. (Gollancz. 6s.) 


The Bird-Catcher. By MARTIN ARMSTRONG. (Secker. 5s.) 
The Black Christ. By COUNTEE CULLEN. (Putnam. 5s.) 
Memories and Dreams, By J. H. TWELLS. (Grant Richards. 5s.) 


The Jest on Marsyas. D. HILL. (Elkin Mathews. 
3s. 6d.) 

Winter Sunshine. By AGNES FRY. 
Printing Press. 1s. 6d.) 

Shadow of the Moon, By HELEN DOUGLAS ADAM. 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


By ELEANOR 
(Leominster : The Orphans’ 


(Hodder & 


AN overworked Personage, lately confronted with a battalion 
of Girl Guides, went up to the ranks, then taking at random 
the lapel of a tunic between thumb and forefinger, muttered 
‘* Serviceable, serviceable! ’’ and passed on to open a bazaar, 
But a reviewer, faced with such an irregular battalion as 
this, is obliged to appraise more nicely, and hopes to be 
able to pick out a garb really durable or at least ornamental. 
Out of all these verse-makers, only two are properly equipped 
to write poetry, one from a more ingenuous, the other from 
a more cultivated impulse. The others sit down to write not 
because they can, but because they must. Mr. W. H. Davies, 
in his latest book, a very thin one, continues to show the 
qualities upon which his well-earned reputation rests. His 
ambition, to appeal to childhood and second childhood, is 
indeed modest :— 
‘And let my notes be cries of joy 
Too simple to despise ; 
That children from their cradles love, 
And hearts grown old and wise.” 

Mr. Davies does not wrestle with angels. He chirps. The 
other poet here is Mr. Evan Morgan, who rightly believes 
that we are living in a kind of Renaissance, and that ‘* what 
some mistake for signs of decadence are more truly the 
pangs of travail.” Respecting ingenuities of thought and 
craftsmanship, he bases himself on the ‘* Metaphysicals.”’ 
He may with advantage be read and attentively watched. It 
has been said that the Lake School ended in the Marsh 
School ; Mr. Morgan’s Parnassus is at least not milk-and- 
waterlogged :— 

‘“In my heart’s portals nuptial torches flare, 

And cupids tread.” 

‘*Love’s breath on my face smacks of coral and brine 

Tornado-flung, burning and bitter and clean, 

To cleave to the mouth as cling freshling leaves 

To the thighs of the peach and the prune... .” 

‘* Baptismal salt and water signed 

The flesh these dismal waters took to death. 

Velvet and violence, lace and lance combined 

To rob the throbbing lover of his breath.”’ 
Justice cannot be done by quotation, and space will not allow 
discussion of the interesting preface to ‘‘ The City of 
Canals,’’ but even if one were to judge only from the various 
romantic addresses appended to his poems, one might 
counsel Mr. Morgan to spend a month in Metroland to see 
how the other half of his renaissance lives. Perhaps Sir Leo 
Money could tell him. Sir Leo, whose ‘* Immortal Purpose ”’ 
now appears in a cheap edition, cannot be called a born-and- 
made poet, but he is healthily discontented with ‘‘ the British 
coal civilization,’’ and with ‘‘ the ugliness and. disorder of 
modern life,” while his hunger for ‘‘ Nature-knowledge ”’ 
and his respect for science are by no means incompatible 
with the renaissance in which he, too, believes. Personally, 
we look forward to a renaissance made in the joint image of 
Mr. Evan Morgan and Sir Leo Chiozza Money. 

Bogus Christianity is Mr. Adcock’s favourite theme, and 
he tackles it robustly. He reprints at the same time his 
bogus Australian ballads, ‘‘ The Anzac Pilgrim’s Progress, 
by Lance-Corporal Cobber,’’ which caused him to be wel- 
comed as a “‘ typically Colonial ** Australian war-poet. The 
compliment apparently pleased him. Mrs. Hayes’s achieve- 
ment is exiguous, but because of a certain dryness, a certain 
resignation, a certain nostalgia, and because it lacks the 
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vulgarity of most Colonial verse, it may be called an adqj. 
tion to the literature of New Zealand. ‘‘ Bring me some 
oranges,” sings Mr. William Kean Seymour, “on bly 
china.” Lacking poetic fire, he occasionally attempts to 
warm us with words like Xacan and Xanalladin—but these 
are only sparks from his Muse’s pocket-lighter. At his worst 
he is commonplace ; at his best a Humbert Wolfe manqué— 
and yet he was once a contributor to WHEELS. Mr. Arm. 
strong’s verse is academic and “‘serviceable’’; he ig 
belated Georgian riding contentedly on that ‘ escalator 
from the upper to the lower bourgeoisie,’ the LONDON Mgp. 
cury. ‘‘ The Black Christ is a poem about lynching by a 
young American negro. Less facility and more sophistica. 
tion might make him a better bard. Breath, death ; womb 
tomb ; joy, boy—what serviceable rhymes! 

Mr. Twells, whose technique is loose and marred py 
archaisms, only rarely transmutes his very personal grief 
into the more general values of poetry. Mrs. Hill is not 
without imagination; her longest poem may be justly 
described as a bateau ivre inspired by home-made lemonade. 
Miss Fry’s verses are fragile, but not insincere. ‘‘ I must.” 
Miss Adam resolves, ‘‘ drag my wings and creep Towards 
silence, towards sleep.’’ There is many a true word spoken 
in verse: these particular words are unfortunately applic- 
able to the authors of much contemporary verse. 

WILLIAM PLomer. 


BOOKS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


I aM not sure that ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson” has not 
strayed into this collection from one of those destined for 
older children. It is difficult now to remember whether it 
was read aloud to one, or whether one gathered unaided the 
information that *‘ cherries are thus called from Cerasus, a 
State of Pontus in Asia, whence they were brought by 
Lucullus, a Roman General, about seventy years before 
Christ.’ But the State of Pontus and Lucullus, the Roman 
General, early had their charm, and added to the attrac- 
tions of the totally unknown were Fritz and Ernest and 
Jack and Franz and the monkey and the ostrich. No one 
can resist the delightful, preposterous spell of the most 
efficient family which ever came out of Switzerland. Sooner 
or later everyone must have ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson,” and 
here it is in a pleasant new edition (Macmillan, 5s.), with 
an introduction by the Professor of German at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

The only other reprint is Anna Sewell’s “Black 
Beauty ”’ (Dent, 5s.), a book which several generations have 
shed tears over, and which has, besides the power to harrow 
the tender-hearted, a good deal of sound information about 
horses. 

The rest are new and very varied. The child who is 
charmed by ‘‘ Little Fairy Daydreams *’ (Cecil Palmer, 5s.), 
will hardly be strong enough to bear ‘‘ The Little Wise 
One,’”’ by Frank Worthington (Collins, 7s. 6d.), because 
‘‘ Little Fairy Daydreams ” is, as her author, Mrs. A. S. M. 
Hutchinson, would say, ‘‘ ever so sweet,” and ‘ The Little 
Wise One” is a collection of traditional folk stories, faith- 
fully recorded in all their pitilessness by the former Secre- 
tary for Native Affairs of Northern Rhodesia. However, 
human nature being what it is, from the nursery onwards, 
one may safely prophesy a share of success for this very 
able book. It is the old story of the weak animal using his 
wits to trap the strong ones—‘ for Hare was a very small 
fellow, and a very cunning fellow.” ‘‘. . . And when Hare 
had finished stamping down the sand in the hole which he 
had made for Lion’s tail, he called out to Lion, ‘ Lion, wake 
up!’ And Lion woke up from his sleep, but he could not 
move, for his tail was fast in the hole Hare had made, and 
then Hare said, ‘ Who is it who eats a man’s child?’ And 
then Hare said, ‘ Now, Lion, I shall see how you get to 
your home.’ And then Hare went away to his house. But 
Lion remained because his tail was held fast in the hole 
which Hare had made.”’ 

‘“* Stove-Pipe-Man and Sandy,” written and illustrated 
by Audrey Chalmers (Dent, 5s.), is an American story, and 
a good one. ‘‘Psammy for Short: Rex Imp,” by Edgar 
Dickle, illustrated by Frank Adams (Methuen, 5s.), will 


probably lead to a fashion for making puns, in the nur- 
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The 
DUBLIN REVIEW 


Founded nearly a century ago by Dr. Wiseman, 
first Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 


Important announcement to present subscribers 
and appeal to new readers. 


To bring the Review within the reach of 
a wider Public the management have 
decided upon a substantial increase in 
bulk, and a considerable reduction in 
price. In future the Review will be issued 
at 3s. 6d. quarterly, and 15s. per annum, 
post free to subscribers. — 
As in the past, it will continue to criticize 
from the Catholic point of view the varying 
manifestations of the mind of the age, 
more particularly in their bearings on the 
roblems, intellectual, moral and social, 
which Catholics have to face, and it will 
aim at the removal of misunderstandings, 
and the sober presentation of the values of 
the Catholic religion. 
Amongst the contributors for January 
are : Sheila Kaye-Smith, Christopher Daw- 
son, Christopher Hollis, etc. 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE 
(1929) LTD. 
43-45 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Christmas Cards, etc. 


Plain and coloured, in great variety. 
Prices Id., 2d., 4d. and 1/- 


Reproductions in Colour from Illuminated MSS. 


Price 1/- each. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. Flemish Illumination, a.p. 1500. 

GARDEN SCENE. Flemish, end of fiftenth century. 

THE COURT OF THE KING OF YAMAN. Indo-Persian, 
early seventeenth century. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND KHIZR. Indo-Persian, eigh- 
teenth century. 


ath” ~ aaa WITH THE DOVE. Siorza Book of Hours, a.D. 


DANCE IN A GARDEN. Flemish, end of fifteenth century. 
ST. FRANCIS APPEARS TO HIS BIOGRAPHER, 1504. 


THE BUILDING OF THE TOWER OF BABEL. Bedford Book 
of Hours, A.D. 1423. 


THE ANNUNCIATION. French, early fifteenth century, 
THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. Bruges, A.D. 1500. 


THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. French, mid- 
fifteenth century. 


CARDS IN COLOUR. Set of 6 for 1/- 
Sets B.1, B.2, and B.17. MINIATURES OF THE NATIVITY AND 
EPIPHANY. 

Set B.20. THE MONTHS’ OCCUPATIONS (Jan.-June). 

Set B.21. THE MONTHS’ OCCUPATIONS (July-Dec.). 

Set B.27. SCENES FROM THE ROMANCE OF THE ROSE. 
Set B.28. ILLUSTRATIONS OF FROISSART’S CHRONICLE. 
Set B.32. MINIATURES FROM A FLEMISH HORAE. A.D. 1500, 
Set B.. MINIATURES OF SAINTS. Late fourteenth century. 


Full lists, post free, on application to 
THE ACCOUNTANT, BRITISH MUSEUM, W.C.1. 














“In the field of Romance it must stand as a classic.””—Yorkshire 
Observer. 


CROWNED QUEENS. QUEEN MARIE OF ROUMANIA, Author 








of “ The Voice on the Mountain,” etc. 7/6 net. 
“ Sketched with a vivid touch .. . well worth reading.”—The Scotsman. 
THE COMMISSIONER’S DILEMMA, VERONICA AND 
PAUL KING, Authors of “ Eurasian,” ete. 7/6 net. 





“Many tense and dramatic situations, and there is an altogether 
unexpected climax.’—Yorkshire Observer. 
THE MYSTERY OF ST. MARTIN’S COPSE. BEATRIX 


HUGHES, Author of “ Joan of St. Albans,” etc. 7/6 net. 





“ Where he improves on ‘ The Gael’ and adds to his stature as a novelist 
is in his handling of human character .. . a novel which captivates 
by its homely manner, by its air of artlessness.”—Daily Telegraph. 

THE SMALL FIELDS OF CARRIG. EDWARD MacLYSAGHT, 


Author of “ The Gael,” etc. Translated from the original Irish by 
E. O’CLERY. 7/6 net. 





“The author has a failhful and artless pen . . 
readable.”—Times Lit. Sup. 


BOG MYRTLE. /\NE GALE. 7/6 net. 


. the book is curiously 





“ Packed with first hand knowledge of the East and the life lived there 
+. . @ piece of realism.”—Sunday Referee. 

YOLANDE OF JOHORE., A novel of life behind the mysterious 
swamps of Malaya. Captain W. MELVILLE WACE, M.C. 7/6 net. 





“For the reader who wants a a novel unlike others, this is the book.” 
—Hugh Walpole in The Book Society News. 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS. |. COMPTON-BURNETT. 


2nd_ Edition. 6/- net. 





An original and humorous book which is thoroughly recommended for 
boys and all interested in them 


FLAMBARD’S, ERNEST EDMINSON. 7/6 net. Just Ready. 











Over 30,000 copies of this book have been sold. There are more clean 
laughs in it than can be counted. 


SALLY IN RHODESIA, SHEILA MACDONALD. | 6/- net. 





“ Mr. Flotsam ” and “ Mr. Jetsam,” of Music Hall, Wireless, and Gramo- 
Phone fame. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. Many illustrations by BERTRAM 
FRANCE. 2/6 net. Just Ready. 





The Publishers are alwdys pleased to consider suitable MSS. with a 
view to their publication in book form. 


HEATH CRANTON, LIMITED, fonbew, 225 
(uUEEINES 3 








Modern Biography 7 


RATHENAU 


by COUNT HARRY KESSLER 16s 
translated by W. D. Robson-Scott and Lawrence Hyde 


Arnold Bennett says: ‘Completely satisfying! ... This life of the 
murdered great German statesman, a European figure of first-rate 
importance, is an ideal biography. It concerns itself with psycho- 
logical essentials ... and it is immensely readable ”’ 

(Evening Standard) 
Also recommended by: Desmond MacCarthy on the wireless; 
Leonard Woolf in The Nation; The Times, The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, The Observer, The Sunday Times, The Spectator, The Saturday 
Review, The Glasgow Herald, The Birmingham Post, etc, etc. 


q Another excellent biography published this year is 
GEOFFREY WEST’S Life of ANNIE BESANT (15s) 


REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 


Among recent volumes (each 3s 6d) are : Francis Birrell’s LA 
DUCHESSE DU MAINE, Ada Harrison’s CHRISTINA OF 
SWEDEN, Naomi Mitchison’s ANNA COMNENA, V. Sackville- 
West’s APHRA BEHN, Bonamy Dobre’s SARAH CHURCHILL. 


Biography for Children 
MEN WHO FOUND OUT 


by AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS Illustrated 5s 


Some Greeks & Romans—Galileo—Harvey—Leeuwenhoek—Fara- 
day—Darwin—Pasteur—Lister—Mme Curie—Noguchi, etc. 


By the same author: HOW YOU BEGAN «2s 6d 





. Gerald Howe 
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series where its humour is appreciated. ‘*‘ Happy Families,”’ 
by Stephen Southwold (Longmans, 3s. 6d.), is the story of 
the private lives of Mr. Bones the Butcher, and Mrs. Bones, 
and Mr. Tape the Tailor, and the rest, who have up to now 
been known only in their professional capacities. It is 
suitably illustrated with portraits taken from the cards. 
‘* Noisy Nora ’’ (Jonathan Cape, 3s. 6d.) is by Hugh Lofting. 
‘* The Perigog *’ (Oxford, 1s.), by M. A. Peart, is an excellent 
siory, and ‘*‘ Sunset Island ’’ (Oxford, 2s.), by Ida Gandy, 
is also very good entertainment at a moderate price. ‘‘ Mr. 
Papingay’s Caravan ”’ (Collins, 6s.) is a fantastic adventure 
story. ‘‘ The Perfect Zoo’’ (Harrap, 5s.), by Eleanor 
Farjeon is a very cheerful performance with pleasing 
pictures of toys. 

Three books which depend mainly on their illustrations 
are: ‘‘ Dusty,’’ by Carl Anderson (Nash & Grayson, 5s.)— 
on internal evidence American, with many pictures of dogs ; 
‘* Millions of Cats,’ by Wanda Gay (Faber & Faber, 3s. 6d.) 
—also American, and in a bolder, more modern style of 
drawing than we are used to see in this department ; and 
‘* The Pirate Twins ’’ (Faber & Faber, 3s. 6d.), in which Mr. 
Nicholson follows up his success with ‘‘ Clever Bill’ a year 
or two ago. ‘‘ The Adventures of Tommy,”’ in a gold cover 
(Harrap, 5s.), is chiefly interesting because of ithe mighty 
name of its author—H. G. Wells. ‘‘ New Singing Games for 
Children,’’ by Nellie Elder (Chambers, 2s.), gives words, 
music, and instructions for many indoor eniertainments. 

And now we come to the Annuals, a formidable array. 
The Oxford Press publishes three: the first, profusely illus- 
trated, is made of strong untearable paper and costs 3s. 6d.; 
the second, also 3s. 6d., has simple verses and pictures, and 
the third, at 5s., is for slightly older children, and has a 
large amount of reading matter and a large number of 
pictures. ‘‘ The 1929 Christmas Tree,’’ published in aid of 
the Children’s Holiday Fund by Benn at 5s., has contribu- 
tions by E. F. Benson, Algernon Blackwood, Pett Ridge, and 
Cecil Aldin, George Belcher, and Low, and many others, and 
is a very successful production. Then there are ‘‘ Chicka- 
biddies’ Annual ’”’ (Religious Tract Society, 3s. 6d.), and the 
familiar ‘‘ Prize’? (Simpkin, Marshall, 3s. 6d.), and ‘* Lead- 
ing Strings ’’ (Simpkin, Marshall, 3s. 6d.), and, for 5s., that 
other favourite, ‘‘ Blackie’s Children’s Annual.”’ Ward, 
Lock & Co. offer ‘‘ The Bonny Big Story Book ”’ for half-a- 
crown. 


VERSE FOR CHILDREN 
CHILDREN are luckier than grown-ups over their poetry books 
—probably because they know how to reject relentlessly. 
‘** What is the use of a book,’ thought Alice, ‘ without pic- 
tures and conversations?’ ’’ So although verse may take 
the place of conversations, no one would dream of leaving 
out the pictures if the reader is to be kept from teasing 
Dinah or following white rabbits down their holes. Take a 
batch of children’s verse books and you will find authors 
and artists are on varying terms of intimacy. Sometimes 
the acquaintanceship is rather formal ; the author, deciding 
that, after all, it is his (or her) book, just lets the artist 
insert coloured plates or full-page drawings, so that neither 
interrupts the other at his job. Then you get the artist 
popping in with headpieces and tailpieces ; and finally that 
delicious jumble when both have so much to say about the 
subject that on every page there is a competition for the 
lion’s share. And no wonder the artists are so eager. They 
have seen it all and lived it all, because of the Home-to-the- 
Nursery movement, which is bringing children’s poetry out 
of fairyland, back to the concrete and immediate world. 


Instead of goblins and enchanted groves are the familiar, 


random, daily-life affairs—like grazing your knee or playing 
on the sands, putting your foot in the wrong boot or jam 
for tea or watching snowstorms—and all the curious obser- 
vations and sensations that grown-ups have forgotten to 
wonder at. 

But before leaving the enchanted we might peep at 
‘‘ South and East,’’ John Masefield’s fairy poem from ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Eve,’’ embellished with six colour plates by Jacynth 
Parsons (Medici Society, 10s. 6d.). It is a graceful, delicate 
collaboration, but the artist appears almost too restrained, 
as though the task had overawed her natural spontaneity. 
She is not quite happy with one foot in fairyland, because 
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her outlook and interpretations are literal rather than fan- 
tastic. Fortunately she is not limited to fairyland this 
Christmas, but has found a poet at home—in a double Sense. 
Her father, Karl Parsons, has the same concrete, intimate 
imagination as her own. Together they have sat down with 
pen and pencil to show us children as they really are jy 
their own eyes. The result is ‘‘ Ann’s Book” (Medici 
Society, 6s.), and every Ann who know what’s what will 
love it. Mr. Parsons understands so perfectly the serious 
and important world of childhood that his daughter must 
have told it to him just before she grew up. And her skilfu| 
accurate, and detailed sketches so embody this solemnity 
that her father must have told it back to her while she was 
drawing on his page. 

Almost as attractive is ‘‘ Everything and Anything,” py 
Dorothy Aldis (Medici Society, 3s. 6d.), with pen and ink 
drawings by Helen Jameson. There is more wonder here. 
and less solemnity. The artist has a free, lighthearted 
touch, and the poet is gay, but full of shrewd pin-points of 
perception into that vividly sensed nursery world. Going 
still further into gaiety and games, with an air of general 
high spirits and happy families, is ‘‘ Wonderful Days,” by 
Austin Latham (Cecil Palmer, 5s.). Here, again, poet and 
artist (Muriel Dawson) have shared the pages most amicably 
and delightedly. There is nothing quite so subtle as in the 
previous books, but a great deal that children—and grown- 
up children—will recognize as authentic. ‘‘ More About 
Me,” by John Drinkwater (Collins, 7s. 6d.), will probably be 
demanded by every child who enjoyed the author’s former 
verse book. H. M. Brock’s illustrations are, however, a little 
disappointing, and the book itself is uneven, though the 
plums are quite delicious. No one could resist such gems 
as ‘‘ Washing”’ and ‘‘ Animals Eating.’’ But there are 
pieces of doughy cake, especially in the long concluding 
poem, in which a child is taken to fairyland and finds home 
infinitely preferable. So do we. And this applies equally 
to Winifred Howard's ‘‘ Out of the Everywhere’ (Oxford 
University Press, 3s. 6d.), with dainty drawings by Eliza- 
beth Montgomery. There are too many fairies in these 
verses, and her genuine feeling for poetry is glazed over with 
a sugar coating. 

Children ought to like ‘‘ Nightlights,”’ by Dorothy Una 
Ratcliffe (Lane, 5s.), because not only is it full of pirates, sea 
captains, and voyages to strange lands, but the artist, Cecile 
Walton, has almost decided it is her book, and has captured 
numbers of extra pages by sheer piracy. So it is all most 
decorative and exciting. The only drawback is that in her 
haste to win the next page from ihe poet she has sometimes 
scamped a drawing on the one before, while the poet has 
found the race so breathless that she has not always had 
leisure to make sure her verses scan. In contrast, is the 
ordered quietness of ‘‘ Sung by the Sea,’’ by Anne Mac- 
donald, with drawings and colour plates by Dorothy 
Wheeler (Black, 3s. 6d.). These are no pirate seas, but 
English shores, and while some of the verses have a delicacy 
which is not that of the child mind but of adult reminiscence, 
others achieve only prettiness. 

‘* The Little One in Between,’ by Marion St. John Webb 
(Harrap, 3s. 6d.), has got left too low down on our list, 
because Margaret Tarrant’s colour plates did not succeed 
in calling us persuasively enough to come and look. How 
she could resist dancing into the printed pages is a mystery, 
for the poems are humorous, neat, and gay with original 
touches on the well-known nursery themes. To those who 
wish to brighten the children’s Bible hours ‘‘ When He was 
Just a Little Child,” by Lucy Diamond (Oxford University 
Press, 3s. 6d.), may appeal more than it did to us. It con- 
sists of morally orthodox verses about the childhood of 
Jesus, and is illustrated by Constance Grant. Finally, if by 
this time there is a stern demand for prose (with pictures 
and conversations), ‘‘ The Children’s Play Hour Book,” 
Third Hour, edited by Stephen Southwold (Longmans, 6s.), 
contains a miscellany of light prose and verse, into which 
‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci” has unhappily strayed. You 
can give this book to young devourers without any pangs 
about the day it will be found in tatters with the pictures 
daubed. And there is something to be said for that. It 
would, for instance, be too horrid to see ‘* Ann’s Book” in 
a mess, 
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